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Proud  names,   who  once  the  reins   of  empire   held; 
In   arms   who  triumphed,   or  in  arts   excelled; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given; 
And  saints,  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven. 

—Tickell. 
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Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As    some    divinely    gifted    man. 

Whose   life   in  low   estate   began 
And   on   a    simple   village   green ; 

Who  breaks  his  births'  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirls  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes   by  force  his   merit   known, 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 

To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  «high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  fortune's  crowning  slope 

The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  center  of  a  world's  desire? 

— Tennyson. 
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In  devotion  to  duty  you  have  the  great  secret  of  life. — Gladstone. 
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Hon.  James  Rood  Doolittle,  s.  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  (Rood)  D.,  b.  in 
Hampton  tp.,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jan.  3,  1815;  grad.  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege 1834;  admitted  to  bar  1837,  an<^  m-  sm-  vr-  Mary  L,.  Cutting;  sett,  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.  1841,  and  was  Dist.  Att'y  6  yrs.  In  185 1  he  rem.  to  Wis. 
and  2  yrs.  later  was  elected  Circuit  Judge.  He  resigned  1856,  and  next 
yr.  was  elected  to  U.  S.  Senate  serving  12  yrs.  On  retiring  to  private  life 
1869,  Judge  Doolittle  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Chicago.  His  death, 
near  Providence,  R.  I.  July  27,  1897,  in  83rd  yr.  closed  the  life-work  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men     in  a  most  remarkable  age. 

At  his  birth,  the  homestead  and  parental  farm  were  on  Poultney  river, 
the  Vt.  border  just  s.  of  L.  Champlain.  He  sprang  from  sturdy  ances- 
tors. The  paternal  line  reached  back  to  old  England,  through  the  early 
Conn.  Puritans,  while  his  mother,  also  of  New  Eng.  stock,  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  These  hardy  folks  found  life  most  congenial  on  the  rugged  fron- 
tier close  to  Nature's  heart.  The  home  was  w.  of  the  Green  Mts.  in  the 
shadow  of  two  commanding  peaks  whose  granite  ledges  seem  to  have  in- 
fused their  very  nature  into  the  foundations  of  the  son's  strong  constitu- 
tion, his  righteous  character  and  holy  will. 

In  1819  (4  yrs.  after  our  2d  war  with  Britain),  when  James  was  4, 
his  father  and  uncle  Ormus  rem.  with  their  families  by  ox-teams  to  the 
dense  forests  of  heavy  timber  on  the  "Holland  Purchase"  in  western  N.  Y. 
— then  the  "Great  West"  for  all  emigrants.  They  loved  the  mountain  air 
and  planted  the  new  home  on  a  large  tract  in  southern  part  of  old  Genesee 
Co.,  40  miles  from  Buffalo.  It  was  called  "Doolittle  Settlement,"  now 
Wethersfield  Spgs.  Their  clear  acre  was  upon  a  beautiful  plateau  of  high- 
land  (St.  Lawrence-Mississippi  divide),  where  the  Allegheny  Mts.  break 
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down  into  hills  gently  sloping  toward  Lake  Ontario.  Here  amid  healthful 
farm  work  with  plain  food,  pure  spg.  water  and  invigorating  air  his  child- 
hood and  youth  were  nurtured. 

"To  that  and  to  the  hardy  constitution  of  my  ancestors,"  he  declared  at  the  age 
of  77,  "I  am  doubtless  indebted  for  that  perfect  health,  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me  during  all  my  life  in  such  high  degree  that  with  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  Him  and  without  boasting,  I  am  able  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  the  la- 
bors and  burdens  I  have  been  compelled  to  bear,  1  have  never  had  a  fit  of  sickness; 
I  have  never  had  a  toothache,  headache  or  a  backache  in  my  life."  And  he  adds, 
"Unfortunately,  I  cannot  say  I  have  never  had  any  heartaches.  But  these  come  to 
all.     They  are  a  part  of  human  life." 

Into  their  forest  home,  a  log  house,  winters'  snow  sometimes  blew  be- 
tween logs,  or  over  coverlets  at  night  through  loosely  shingled  roof.  But 
fuel  was  plentiful  and  in  the  ample  fire-place,  8  ft.  wide,  a  back-log  of  good 
maple  wood,  5  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  thick  would  burn  a  whole  week.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  stoves  and  all  cooking  was  done  over  the  hearth  fire ; 
all  kettles  were  hung  above  the  blaze  on  hooks  or  iron  cranes  which  swung 
in  and  out,  and  all  bread  had  to  be  baked  in  brick  ovens. 

At  4  yrs.  James  had  begun  to  study  and  could  read  his  primer,  also  the 
Bible  acct.  of  creation.  This  drew  forth  a  blessing  with  an  augury  of  fu- 
ture honor  from  his  grandfather,  an  old-time  pious  man.  There  was  then 
no  school  house  in  that  section,  but  soon  a  frame  barn  was  erected  a  mile 
from  his  home  and  a  summer  school  was  held  in  it.  Here  the  future  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  advisor  of  presidents  humbly  started  his  educa- 
tion. Miss  Emeline  Monroe,  who  afterwards  m.  James'  uncle  Eli  Rood, 
was  the  first  instructor.  Late  in  life,  still  mindful  of  her  careful  training, 
Judge  Doolittle  said, 

"I  can  never  express  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  that  good  teacher  for  insisting  upon 

pronouncing  each  letter,  consonant  and  vowel,  clearly,  distinctly  and  in  full  voice.     It 

is  at  the  foundation  of  all  thoroughness  in  education.     To  her  training,  in  part,  do  I 

di  tincl   pronunciation  which  enables  audiences  of  every  size  from  5000 

to  20,000  to  hear  every  word  I  say." 

He  was  also  taught  to  be  exact  in  his  lessons  and  to  use  his  knowledge 
with  confidence.  Teachers  in  many  of  those  district  schools  of  succeeding 
clays'  were  Auburn  Sem.  students.  Some  came  to  W.  Spgs.  Their  man- 
ner of  instruction  and  example  in  character  building  were  esp.  helpful. 
James'  education  was  carefully  supervised  by  his  parents,  who  sent  him  at 
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10  yrs.  to  a  school  conducted  by  a  clergyman  in  Genesee.  At  12  he  attended 
the  old  Middlebury  Academy,  a  preparatory  school  of  importance,  at  Wy- 
oming. One  of  his  classmates  states  that  James  was  the  best  scholar  in  the 
Academy.  Finally  in  183 1  he  went  to  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  in  1S34,  being  distinguished 
for  diligence  and  scholarship,  and  took  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  at 
graduation.  In  later  life  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

Nature  endowed  him  with  splendid  physical  development  and  a  strong 
and  vigorous  mind.  He  reveled  in  strenous  out-door  life  and  ever  highly 
regarded  people  of  fine  physique.  It  was  his  daily  custom,  even  late  in  life, 
to  take  much  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  his  latter  years  when  going  to 
and  from  his  Chicago  office,  4  miles,  he  always  took  a  seat  in  the  open 
grip  car,  regardless  of  weather  or  temperature,  where  he  could  get,  as  he 
said,  "the  best  and  freshest  air  in  all  the  world,"  that  which  blows  over 
Lake  Mich.  To  preserve  his  perfect  health  and  unfold  a  vigorous  manhood 
he  refrained  from  every  detrimental  habit.  His  entire  life  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  pure  and  sturdy  character. 

In  youth  he  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  clergymen,  physicians, 
lawyers  and  others  of  educational  advantages  which  stimulated  his  intellec- 
tual aspirations.  Thus  he  pressed  on  through  college  and  chose  the  legal 
profession  as  best  suited  to  his  purposes  and  ability,  and  by  oratory,  legis- 
lation and  statecraft  pursued  his  ambition  to  better  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  mankind.  After  studying  law  at  Rochester  2  yrs.  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.  Y. 

On  July  27th,  sm.  yr.  he  m.  Miss  Mary  L-ovina,  dau.  of  Jonas  and 
Lovina  (dau.  of  Capt.  Fargo)  Cutting,  descended  on  both  sides  from  a 
strong  race.  The  Cutting  family  was  from  Vt.  Jonas  and  wf.  were  a  fa- 
mously courageous  couple  of  pioneer  days  and  res.  on  their  farm,  a  mile  s. 
of  Warsaw.  N.  Y.,  where  Mary  was  b.  Aug.  28,  1816,  She  was  educated 
in  the  common  and  select  schools  of  her  native  place  and  at  Middlebury 
Academy,  and  was  of  the  highest  type  of  woman — remarkable  in  beauty, 
talent  and  character.     They  sett,  at  Rochester  where  he  opened  a  law  of- 
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ficc.  The  close  study  which  followed  his  classical  training  fitted  him  well 
for  his  subsequent  career,  and  he  succeeded  from  the  start. 

When  Wyoming  Co.  was  set  off  from  Genesee,  1841,  they  rem.  to 
Warsaw,  the  county-seat.  Here  he  first  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and, 
as  a  Democrat  strongly  opposed  to  slavery  as  his  father  had  been,  was 
elected,  1845,  district  attorney  in  a  Whig  county.  He  served  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  and  was  re-elected  in  1847.  Besides  he  was  Colonel 
of  militia  for  some  time. 

In  1844  he  was  drawn  into  the  national  campaign  in  a  curious  way. 
The  great  question  then  was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Pres.  Van  Buren, 
who  had  written  a  letter,  just  as  Henry  Clay  had  done,  questioning  the 
propriety  of  annexation,  was  not  nom.  for  re-election,  but  James  K.  Polk 
was  named  by  the  Democrats.  U.  S.  Senator  Dickenson  of  N.  Y.,  an  ar- 
dent friend  of  Van  Buren,  sulked  and  failed  to  appear  for  an  address  as 
advertised,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Geneseo  to  ratify  Polk's  nom'n.  In  his 
absence  James  R.  Doolittle  was  called  on  to  speak.  As  he  had  once  con- 
sidered emigrating  to  Texas,  he  was  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  an- 
nexation, and  presented  them  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  The  speech  sat- 
isfied everybody.  The  meeting  was  a  big  success.  An  exciting  campaign 
opened  with  N.  Y.  as  the  battle  ground. 

The  Dem.  managers  were  so  pleased  with  that  Geneseo  speech  that 
Mr.  D.  was  pressed  into  active  service  and  filled  a  long  list  of  appointments. 
For  this  work  nature  and  education  had  fully  equipped  him.  In  stature 
tall  and  strong,  with  a  voice  of  great  compass  and  power,  a  mind  well 
stocked  and  ready,  and  words  clear  in  meaning  and  well  chosen,  he  was 
a  pleasing  arid  convincing  public  speaker  and  soon  attained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  such.  1  [e  was  aided  in  his  canvass  by  Mr.  Lumbard,  a  great  cam- 
paign singer.  They  defeated  the  Whigs  in  N.  Y.,  electing  the  "dark  horse" 
Polk  over  the  gallant  Clay. 

Mr.  Doolittle  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1848.  His  position  in  the  N.  Y.  state  Dem.  convention  of  1847  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  future  history  by  indirectly  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Cass,  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  President,  admission  of  California 
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and  founding  of  the  Republican  party  if  not,  indeed,  hastening  the  inev- 
itable Civil  War.  It  was  he  who  made  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
Cass'  notorious  plan  of  diffusing  slavery  through  the  territories,  and  in 
that  N.  Y.  state  convention  was  introduced  by  David  Dudley  Field,  who 
then  had  the  floor,  a  resolution  written  by  Mr.  Doolittle  opposing  the 
scheme  in  such  strong  terms  that  it  has  been  famed  in  political  history  ever 
since  as  the  "Corner  Stone  Resolution."  Its  introduction  caused  wildest 
enthusiasm  in  one  faction  of  the  convention  and  greatest  consternation  in 
the  other.  While  not  passed  at  that  time  it  was  triumphantly  adopted  by  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  N.  Y.  Dem.  next  yr.     It  reads : 

"Resolved :  That,  while  the  democracy  of  New  York  represented  in  this  conven- 
tion will  faithfully  adhere  to  all  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  maintain 
all  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  they  declare,  since  the  crises  arrived  when  that 
question  must  be  met,  their  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  territory  now  free,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  acquired  by  any  action  of  the 
government  of  the  United   States." 

Abolition  sentiment  had  been  growing  in  Northern  public  opinion 
during  the  previous  dozen  yrs. ;  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  forseeing  danger  to 
the  South  in  delay,  brought  forward  a  new  teaching  in  Feb.  1847,  and  put 
all  his  influence  into  forcing  it  to  a  successful  issue  on  Congress  and  the 
nation.  He  held  that  the  Constitution  of  its  own  force  carried  slavery  into 
all  the  Territories  of  the  U.  S.  This  vicious  doctrine  further  parted  the 
two  wings  of  the  Dem.  party  in  N.  Y.,  who  dubbed  each  other  the  "Honk- 
ers" and  the  "Barn  Burners"  respectively.  The  former  were  passive,  while 
the  latter  were  progressive  as  anti-slavery  advocates.  Mr.  D.  was  with  the 
so-called  Barn-burner  faction.  The  name  was  given  by  their  opponents 
who  likened  this  aggressive  element  to  the  Dutch  farmer  that  burned  his 
barn  to  rid  it  of  rats.  This  faction  had  separated  in  1846,  and  at  its  con- 
vention in  1848,  adopted  Mr.  Doolittle's  "Corner  Stone  Resolution,"  upon 
which  they  parted  from  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  in  their  state 
and  formed  the  Free  Soil  Party  of  N.  Y. 

That  resolution  stood  at  the  head  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  N.  Y., 
New  Eng.,  Ohio  and  Wis.  as  the  corner-stone  upon  which  the  Free  Soil 
organization  was  laid.    The  Abolition  party  was  swallowed  up  in  it.     The 
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Free  Soilers  held  the  very  same  principles  on  slavery  restriction  as  were 
later  adopted  in  launching-  the  great  and  successful  Republican  party,  but 
in  the  first  instance  the  country  was  not  quite  ready  for  them.  Thus  Mr. 
Doolittle  deliberately  went  with  the  minority  (in  supporting  Martin  Van 
Buren.  the  Free  Soil  Dem.  candidate)  to  carry  out  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  dutv  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  country.  With  this  split  in  the 
Dem.  ranks  Gen.  Cass,  the  pro-slavery  Dem.  candidate  in  1848,  failed  to 
carrv  X.  Y.     Here  the  Democrats  met  their  first  great  defeat. 

Wisconsin  became  a  state  in  1848.  An  increasing  tide  of  emigration 
was  ever  setting  out  to  these  rich  lands  of  the  West.  The  great  lakes,  by 
way  of  Central  N.  Y.,  were  a  natural  route.  Homeseekers  could  take 
their  families  and  household  goods  by  boat  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to 
Wis.  Thus  Mr.  Doolittle  became  interested  in  the  West.  Besides  his 
former  college  mate,  Hon.  Fred'k  Lovell  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  urged  him  to 
join  him.  In  185 1  Mr.  D.  visited  this  friend,  going  by  steamer  up  Lake 
Erie  to  Detroit,  thence  by  rail  to  St.  Joe,  wThere  he  crossed  by  boat  to  Chi- 
cago and  proceeded  to  Kenosha  by  stage.  Later,  on  this  prospecting  tour 
he  drove  by  carriage  to  Racine.  This  promising  lojation  at  once  impressed 
him  and  he  decided  it  should  be  his  new  home.  Returning  East  he  brought 
back  his  family  that  sm.  yr.  to  the  westren  shores  of  Lake  Mich.  In  later 
life  referring  to  his  first  visit  he  said : 

"The  impression  of  beauty  as  I  approached  this  city  (Racine)  by  the  main  road 
from  Kenosha  upon  the  Lake  Shore,  as  I  was  driving  down  its  main  street  to  Con- 
gress Hall,  is  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Though  I  have  seen  most  of  the  beautiful  towns  in 
our  country  and  not  a  few  of  the  Old  World,  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  beau 
tiful   than    Racine." 

Mr.  D.  was  still  in  early  life  when  he  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
the  West.  While  his  practice  at  the  X.  Y.  bar  had  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory, his  reputation  extended  little  beyond  that  State.  However,  he  had 
not  been  long  in  his  new  home  by  the  lake,  when  hi-,  decided  abilities  and 
excellent  qualities  were  recognized  by  the  community  and  he  promptly  en- 
tered upon  a  successful,  notable  and  useful  career.  Very  soon  he  was  re- 
tained by  Gov.   Farwell  in  important  cases  involving  the  interests  of  the 
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commonwealth  and  in  other  equally  important  litigations  in  which  he  suc- 
cessfully contested  in  the  courts  with  older  attorneys  and  held  his  own 
amid  the  ablest  and  best  lawyers  of  matured  intellect  at  the  able  bar  of 
Wisconsin. 

He  carried  West  with  him  his  political  affiliations  and  there  also  came 
to  have  much  influence  in  that  wing  of  the  Dem.  party,  which  vigorously 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  advocated  stamping  it  out  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  However,  in  1852,  as  both  Whigs  and  Democrats 
agreed  to  drop  slavery  agitation  after  admission  of  Cal.  as  a  free  state,  the 
Dem.  factions  united  and  elected  Gen.  Pierce,  President.  Although  Mr. 
Doolittle  found  himself  again  in  a  Whig  stronghold,  he  yielded  to  the  re- 
quests of  his  party  friends,  and  was  elected  that  yr.  as  a  Dem.  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court — the  highest  local  court 
of  record  in  that  part  of  Wis.  It  was  the  first,  the  most  populous  judicial 
district  and  had  the  most  business  of  any  in  the  State.  From  1853  to  1856 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  Judge. 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  the  question  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1851,  became  a  burning  question  in  Wis. 
through  the  rescue  of  the  fugitive  slave  named  Glover  from  the  custody 
of  the  U.  S.  marshal  at  Milwaukee.  This  was  the  Booth  case.  Judge  Doo- 
little assumed  the  side  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  unconstitutional,  and 
he  was  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis.  to  that  effect. 

"As  a  jurist  he  was  ranked  among  the  most  impartial  and  ablest  in  the  North- 
west. He  brought  to  the  bench  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law,  varied  learning  and 
that  clear  perception  of  right  and  justice  which  is  so  marked  in  all  the  walks  of  his 
life.  He  was  candid,  cautious,  thorough  in  the  study  of  facts  and  precedents,  clear 
in  his  analyses  of  the  principles  of  law,  and  while  on  the  bench  illustrated  the 
formative  jurisprudence  of  that  young  state,  as  he  subsequently  did  its  political  his- 
tory as  a  statesman,  having  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  both  connec- 
tions."— Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago. 

The  yearly  salary  attached  to  his  Judgship  was  only  $1500,  and  he  re- 
signed in  Mar.,  1856,  intending  to  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  and  remunerative  clientage.  Though 
he  sat  as  Judge  but  three  yrs.  his  faithful  discharge  of  duties  and  wise  and 
able  decisions  called  forth  warm  words  of  appreciation  and  commendation 
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from  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  who  characterised  his  administration  as  "up- 
right, fearless  and  impartial." 

While  Judge  Doolittle  was  on  the  bench,  his  regard  for  the  proprie- 
ties of  that  position  kept  him  from  publically  engaging  in  political  af- 
fairs. But  from  the  moment  the  Dem.  party,  violating  its  pledge  (that  the 
slavery  question  should  not  be  reopened),  proposed  to  repeal  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  to  every  one  who  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  he  freely 
and  frankly  declared  in  opposition.  The  repeal  of  this  compromise  (1853) 
with  the  pro-slavery  tendency  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Dem.  leader,  to- 
ward the  admission  of  Kan.  and  Neb.  (1854)  operated  to  drive  the  anti- 
slavery  Democrats  out  of  the  party. 

When  Judge  Doolittle  resigned  the  judicial  office,  the  great  question  of 
the  day  was  whether  Congress  would  enforce  the  "border-ruffian  slave 
code''  of  Kan.  or  repeal  it.  If  repealed,  Kan.  would  be  a  free  state.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  Judge  Doolittle  did  not  wish  tc  go  into  politieal  life  or 
into  a  struggle.  He  was  re-establishing  his  law  practice,  when  this  Dem. 
policy  succeeded,  severing  any  ties  which  may  have  remained  to  his  party 
and  overflowing  his  cup  of  bitter  opposition.  He  had  learned  his  political 
A  B  C  in  the  school  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  whom  he  ever  regarded  as 
the  chieftain  and  apostle  of  the  Democratic — Republican  party;  and  he 
fought  valiently  in  defense  of  its  principles  and  measures  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Dem.  party,  while  it  remained  in  fact  Democratic.  But  he 
claimed  it  had  now  ceased  to  be  such  and  was  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
name.  While  standing  loyally  by  the  old  Jeffersonian  precepts,  he  saw  his 
party  led  away  again  as  by  the  Calhoun  doctrine  in  1847.  Therefore  it 
was  perfectly  consistent  and  natural  that  Jud^e  Doolittle.  an  unyielding 
opponent  of  slavery  should  become  one  of  the  enthusiastic  founders  of  the 
new  Repub.  organization  "based  upon  the  ideas  of  the  old  Repub.  party 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison." 

In  Aug.,  1856,  he  published  a  letter  repudiating  the  new  Dem.  posi- 
tion and  announcing  his  intention  to  champion  the  candidacy  of  John  C. 
Fremont  (Repub.)  for  President.  He  made  some  of  the  most  notable  and 
able  speeches  of  that  campaign. 
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The  people  of  Wis.  recognized  his  abilities  and  appreciated  his  efforts 
in  denouncing  the  Dem.  policies  toward  Kan.  and  in  overthrowing  that 
party  in  their  State.  This,  with  his  extreme  abolition  doctrine  that  the 
State  might  set  at  naught  an  enactment  of  Congress  (his  decision  against 
the  Fugitive  Slate  Law),  secured  him  such  support  in  the  Wis.  legislature 
that  on  Jan.  23,  1857,  it  elected  him  as  a  Republican  over  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Henry  Dodge. 

The  following  article  from  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal  of  Jan.  23, 
1857,  is  a  reply  to  a  criticism  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  Albany  Argus 
on  the  political  course  of  Judge  Doolittle  who,  forsaking  the  Democrats, 
was  that  day  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  Republican  legislature  of  Wis. 
The  Journal  says : 

"The  Argus  hasn't  the  prudence  to  hide  its  mortification  at  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  slave  power  in  the  Senate.  The  difficulty  of  doing  so  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
the  selected  representatives  of  Freedom  are  taken  from  among  those  who  were  once 
the  political  friends  of  that  journal.  Their  triumph  is  a  condemnation  of  its  aban- 
donment of  principle.  And  it  is  because  they  have  been  true  where  it  has  been 
false,  that  it  is  now  so  vindicative  toward  whoever  has  refused  to  imitate  or  laud 
its  treason.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  one  of  these.  He  acted  with  the  Argus  in  '48.  But  he 
has  not  like  that  journal  ignored  the  "corner  stone,"'  nor  become  the  servile  tool  of 
the  power  which  it  then  combatted.  The  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  eloquent 
champion  in  '48  he  is  chosen  as  the  honored  representative  of  now.  He  has  won  the 
distinction  of  the  Federal  Senatorial  office  by  his  fidelity. 

"Those  who  know  him  best  will  most  rejoice  at  the  success  of  James  R.  Doo- 
little. Educated  in  the  pure  air  of  Western  N.  Y.,  early  imbued  with  an  ardent  love 
of  Freedom,  and  having  grown  strong  with  his  years,  in  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  he 
will  take  rank  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  the  truest  and  ablest  defend- 
ers of  the  principles  once  professed  but  now  repudiated  by  the  Argus." 

Only  local  prominence  came  to  Judge  Doolittle,  until  about  the  time  he 
resigned  his  judgeship  and  withdrew  from  the  Dem.  party.  Of  course,  he 
had  a  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  of  ability  and  the  ensuing  campaign 
widely  confirmed  his  marvelous  influence  over  popular  audiences  by  pow- 
erful eloquence.  But  Wis.  realized  he  had  many  eminent  qualities  and 
knew  she  was  sending  to  the  National  Legislature  a  very  able  man. 

His  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  was  in  his  first  week,  Dec.  16,  '57, 
modestly  advocating  that  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  be  represented  in 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  On  Jan.  21,  '58,  his  first  long  senatorial 
speech  (13  columns  of  Cong.  Globe)  was  a  strong  defense  of  Commodore 
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Paulding,  who  invaded  Nicaragua  to  apprehend  Gen.  Walker  for  filibust- 
ering  (a  pro-slavery  expedition  arousing  intense  popular  excitement). 

During  the  following  12  stormy  yrs.  of  secession,  civil  war  and  re- 
construction— the  most  important  period  of  our  national  history — Senator 
Doolittle  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Senate  and  before  the  country, 
taking  active  part  in  all  the  important  legislation  which  came  before  this 
body  in  that  eventful  epoch.  He  served  with  distinction  on  several  im- 
portant standing  committees:  Foreign  Relations,  Military.  Commerce,  Fi- 
nance, and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

To  the  Senate  he  brought  a  mature,  clear  judgment,  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  constitutional  law,  extensive  learning  in  political  history  and  great 
ability  as  an  orator.  Thus  his  numerous  speeches  were  powerful,  eloquent, 
intensely  patriotic  and  optimistic.  In  debate  he  ably  held  his  own  and 
never  lost  his  temper  in  encounters  with  fiery  antagonists.  He  was  tacfful, 
quick  at  repartee,  eminently  fair  and  liberal  with  opponents  and  too  broad 
for  bitter  partisanship  or  sectional  prejudice.  His  senatorial  career  dis- 
played to  advantage  his  cultivated  mind,  dignified,  courteous  manner,  re- 
fined tastes  and  parlimentary  knowledge.  To  these  he  joined  the  winning 
qualities  of  enthusiasm  for  study,  work  and  thought,  unselfishness,  good 
feeling,  the  happy  knack  of  being  firm  without  arousing  personal  antagon- 
ism. He  was  always  ready.  The  spring  of  his  intellect  never  failed  him. 
He  presented  his  views  with  a  marked  earnestness  and  sincerity  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  Senate.  His  was 
indeed  the  judicial  mind.  He  took  advanced  ground.  His  judgment  often 
seemed  prophetic.  An  almost  superhuman  foresight  which  peered  deeply 
into  the  future  and  correctly  read  its  secrets,  governed  his  actions.  Tn  this 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world  Senator  Doolittle  arose  to  first  rank, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power. 

His  service  covered  the  troubled  administrations  of  Buchanan,  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson.  Besides  the  flood  of  legislation  on  slavery,  secession,  the 
war  and  reconstruction,  in  these  yrs.  five  states.  Kan.,  Or.,  W.  Va.,  Minn, 
and  Nev.  were  admitted ;  the  slaves  were  freed ;  Alaska  was  purchased ; 
the  13th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments  were  added  to  the  National  Constitu- 
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tion ;  important  treaties  were  made  with  China  and  Japan ;  wars  with  France 
and  England  were  diplomatically  averted  and  the  Pacific  Ry.  across  the 
plains  and  Rocky  Mts.  was  laid  under  Gov't  patronage.  All  these  and 
many,  many  more  absorbed  his  energies  to  the  utmost. 

His  numerous  speeches  are  logical  and  convincing.  An  earnest  love  of 
Truth  and  Right  were  the  sole  governing  purposes  of  his  conduct.  In  the 
Kansas  controversy  of  anti-bellum  days  in  the  Senate  he  demanded  that  her 
people  be  allowed  to  frame  their  own  state  constitution,  and  not  the  slave 
power  outside. 

Denouncing  the  heresy  of  Gen.  Cass,  he  maintained  that  Congress 
had  the  unquestionable  power  to  restrict  slavery  in  the  Territories.  He 
firmly  held  that  freedom  was  national,  that  slavery  was  sectional  and  rested 
only  upon  the  local  law  of  the  states. 

He  attacked  the  old  Federal  principle  revised  by  the  Dem.  party  on 
the  supreme  sovereignty  and  infallibility  of  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  (in  effect  giving  it  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  at  pleas- 
ure, even  to  recognizing  slaves  as  property).  "Their  (Supreme  Court) 
jurisdiction,"  he  argued,  "extends  only  to  cases  arising  under,  not  outside 
of,  the  Constitution ;  under  laws  passed  in  pursuance,  and  not  in  violation, 
of  the  Constitution."  Senator  Doolittle  stood  pre-eminent  as  an  authority 
on  and  defender  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which  he  was  a  "strict  con- 
structionist." He  was  a  close  student  of  James  Madison  on  its  fundamental 
principles  and  was  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the.  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers  of  his  time. 

From  the  first  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  state  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  and  ever  bore  this  attitude  toward  the  rebellion.  We 
marvel  at  his  cool,  self-possession  in  senatorial  speeches  during  heated  de- 
bates just  preceding  secession.  He  was  firm  but  just,  hopeful  but  deter- 
mined, standing  first  and  last  for  Union,  but  generous  in  his  references  to 
the  South.  The  secession  spirit  he  met  at  first  with  loyal  patriotic  appeals, 
later  with  earnest  reasoning  and  criticism,  and  finally  with  firm  demands 
for  strict  constitutional  rights  through  a  vigorous  war  policy. 

His  many  learned  speeches,  wise  remarks  and  able  measures  are  scat- 
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tered  thickly  through  the  dozens  of  big  volumes  of  congressional  records  of 
that  period  and  testify  to  his  grand  statesmanship  and  close  devotion  to 
duty.  He  took  such  an  active  part  that,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  his  senatorial 
career  would  require  a  review  of  all  the  national  statecraft  of  those  prolific 
12  yrs. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  one  of  his  early  patriotic  speeches  in  the 
Senate  (Mar.  4,  '58),  replying  to  the  Southern  threats  of  disunion: 

"I  cannot,  like  the  honorable  Senator, who  has  preceded  me  (Hammond  of  S.  C), 
coldly  calculate  the  value  of  this  Union  and  compare  the  strength,  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  southern  and  northern  confederacies  into  which  he  is  prepared  to  di- 
vide it,  and  determine  which  is  to  hold  the  mastery.  That  is  not  the  school  in  which 
I  have  been  reared.  Love  for  the  Union,  earnest,  intense,  undying  love  for  the 
Union  of  these  States,  was  instilled  into  my  bosom  in  my  earliest  childhood.  Next 
to  the  God  of  Heaven,  I  was  taught  to  love,  honor  and  defend  it  under  all  circum- 
stances and  against  all  enemies  from  without  and  from  within.  That  sentiment  has 
grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with  my  strength ;  and  now  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood,  it  is  my  deep  and  sacred  conviction  today  that  as  a  nation,  we 
are  indebted  to  that  Union  for  all  we  have  been,  for  all  we  are,  and  for  all  we  may 
hope  to  be.  By  that  Union  this  nation  in  its  past  history  and  its  present  position,  and, 
if  true  to  itself  in  its  future  destiny,  is  to  be  the  highest,  the  greatest  and  most  di- 
vinelv  favored  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 

"The  Union  of  these  States  was  formed  in  that  struggle  which  gave  American 
liberty  its  birth,  the  same  strusrgle  which  brought  to  man  upon  earth  the  glad  tid- 
ing of  political  redemption.  Although  it  cost  the  treasure  the  agony  and  the  blood 
of  our  ancestors  to  achieve  it,  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  which  seems  to  be 
anticipated  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Clay)  when  it  will  cost 
the  blood,  the  agony  and  the  treasure  of  their  sons  to  maintain  it.  But,  sir,  let  me 
tell  that  honorable  Senator  that  the  same  spirit  which  shaped  the  destiny  and  guided 
the  deliberations  of  our  forefathers  in  the  formation  of  the  Union,  still  lives — not  in 
one  section  alone,  but  in  every  section  and  in  every  State :  and  that  same  spirit  will 
be  ever  ready  to  cement  again,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  the  blood  of  the  sons,  the  eternal 
Union  made  by  the  fathers.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  American  people  which  on  board 
the  ship  of  state,  as  it  may  occasionally  seem  to  ride  over  the  breakers,  needs  but  to 
be  awakened  from  apparent  slumber  to  arise,  and  say  with  a  saviour's  voice  to  the 
storm  and  the  raging  sea,  'Peace,  be  still!'  and  that  voice  will  be  obeyed. 

"It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  American  people,  that  the  bonds  of  the  Union 
were  sealed  with  the  blood  of  a  common  ancestry,  with  common  sacrifices,  heroism 
and  suffering.  Whatever  politicians  may  say  in  hours  of  excitement,  when  the  day 
of  trial  comes  the  American  people  will  be  ready  to  imitate  and  to  emulate  the  exam- 
ple of  their  forefathers.  They  gathered  around  Washington  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South  like  a  band  of  brothers,  ready  to  endure  every  sacrifice  and  every 
hardship.  Together  often  they  shared  their  scanty  meal,  and  on  the  cold  winter 
night  together  shared  their  thin,  tattered  covering;  shoulder  to  shoulder,  indeed,  they 
stood  in  the  day  of  conflict,  freely  bearing  their  bosoms  in  each  other's  defense;  to- 
gether, often  their  very  life  blood  gushed  and  mingled:  and  side  by  side  their  ashes 
still  rest  upon  that  soil  which  their  united  valor  defended.  The  Union  is  still  con- 
secrated by  holding  those  ashes — those  sacred  ashes. 
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"To  any  man  who  proposes  to  dissolve  the  Union,  I  desire  to  put  this  question. 
Where  will  you  draw  the  line  of  separation — upon  which  side  of  Mount  Vernon  shall 
it  fall  ?  Sir,  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel ;  I  know  not  how  our  brethren  of  the 
Southern  States  may  feel ;  but  this  one  thing  I  know :  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
can  hold  the  tomb  of  Washington  upon  a  soil  within  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  the 
twenty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the  Northern  and  Western  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy ;  and  I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Middle  States,  if  it  be  not  true  to  the  same  extent  of  the  extreme  Southern  States. 
And,  as  for  Wisconsin,  she  was  born  of  Virginia — born  in  the  days  of  her  revolu- 
tionary heroes  and  statesmen ;  in  the  days  of  her  youthful  vigor ;  in  the  days,  too,  of 
her  true  republican  principles.  Like  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, though  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  takes  equal  pride  in  tracing  her  parentage  to 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  mother  of  states  and  of  statesmen.  She  takes  pride  in  the 
great  names  of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia ;  she  claims  them  as  part  of  her  inherit- 
ance. If  the  day  shall  ever  come — which  may  God  in  His  mercy  avert ! — when  trea- 
son shall  raise  its  head  against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  undertake  to 
sever  Virginia  from  her  offspring,  be  assured,  sir,  that  the  teeming  millions  who  in- 
habit these  Northern  States,  as  well  as  all  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  the 
untold  millions  of  their  descendants,  will  continue  to  bear  the  same  flag  which  Wash- 
ington bore,  and  they  will  belong  to  the  land  that,  holds  his  ashes,  though  the  peace 
ful  Potomac,  which  flows  by  his  tomb,  shall  run  red  with  the  blood  of  traitors. 
They  will  never  surrender  their  birthright,  and  it  shall  never  be  taken  from  them. 
This  Constitution  is  their  Constitution;  this  country  is  their  country;  the  flag  of  the 
Union  is  their  flag;  and  they  will  never  desert  it.  never  surrender  it.     . 

"This  vast  continent  was  reserved  in  the  providence  of  God  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  giving  full  scope  for  the  development  of  man  under  the  influence  of  modern 
and  Christian  civilization.  Our  system  of  government  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  that 
civilization.  It  is  adapted  to  it  and  based  upon  it.  It  has  no  precedent ;  it  has  no 
compeer.  All  that  has  preceded  it  has  but  prepared  the  way  for  its  coming,  and  its 
whole  grand  object,  end  and  aim,  is  to  work  out  for  man  upon  earth  a  better,  higher 
and  more  divine  life.  The  prophets  foresaw  it;  the  good  men  of  all  ages  have 
longed  and  prayed  for  its  approach;  and,  in  my  opinion,  Heaven,  with  all  its  om- 
nipotence, stands  pledged  for  its  success.  This  Union,  this  Constitution,  this  form 
of  government,  this  wonderful  development,  this  position  among  the  powers  of  earth 
is  not  a  thing  of  accident  or  chance. 

"No,  sir,  'there's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.'  My  confidence  in  tbe  perpet- 
uity of  the  Union  rises  in  its  character  to  be  a  strong  and  abiding  faith — a  faith  based 
upon  the  devoted  patriotism  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people ;  upon  identity 
of  language,  sympathy  and  interest ;  upon  a  common  history,  common  recollections, 
common  hopes  and  a  common  destiny.  It  rests  moreover  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  promises  revealed  in  that  volume  which  all  Christians  accept  as  Divine.  It  is  a 
faith  with  me  which  never  wavers  ;  which  no  idle  threats  can  disturb  for  a  moment ; 
which  every  reason  addressed  to  the  understanding  confirms,  and  which  every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  approves;  and  which  under  the  sanction  of  a  deep  religious  con- 
viction leans  upon  the  Almighty  for  its  strength." 

In  Dec.  1859,  when  the  Repub.  national  committee  met  at  the  Astor 
House  in  N.  Y.  City  to  designate  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  na- 
tional convention  of  i860,  Senator  Doolittle  represented  Mr.  Stevens  of  la. 
by  proxy  on  the  committee,  and  wrote  the  call  for  that  convention  which 
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nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
terse,  pointed  and  forcible  document  was  ever  issued  by  a  national  commit- 
tee of  any  party.  Compared  with  the  verbose,  platitudinous  convention 
calls  of  modern  days,  it  is  most  striking.  It  was  in  favor  of  5  things  and 
against  5  things.  In  that  convention  was  organized  the  victory  which  cul- 
minated in  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the  2nd  political  revolution  of  American 
history.  The  full  text  of  the  call  which  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
committee  by  Senator  Doolittle,  and  signed  by  the  members  on  Dec.  22, 
1859,  was  as  follows: 

"A  national  republican  convention  will  meet  at  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  the  13th 
day  of  June,  i860  (later  changed  to  May  16  at  suggestion  of  Horace  Greeley),  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  be  supported  for  President  and 
Vice-President   at  the  next   election. 

"The  Republican  electors  of  the  several  states,  the  members  of  the  People's  party  of 
New  Jersey,  and  all  others  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  support  of  the 
candidates  which  shall  there  be  nominated,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  present  administration,  to  federal  corruption  and  usurpation,  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories,  to  the  new  and  dangerous  political  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  to  any  inequality  of  rights  among 
citizens,  and  who  arc  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
under  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  its  people,  of  restoring  the  federal  admin- 
istration to  a  system  of  rigid  economy  and  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, of  maintaining  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  slates  and  defending  the  soil  of  every 
state  and  territory  from  lawless  invasion,  and  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  this 
Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof, 
against  the  conspiracy  of  the  leaders  of  a  sectional  party  to  resist  the  majority  prin- 
ciple as  established  by  this  government,  even  at  the  expense  of  its  existence,  are  in- 
vited to  send  from  each  state  two  delegates  from  every  congressional  district  and 
four  delegates  at  large  to  the  convention." 

The  foregoing  call  was  signed  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Bartlett, 
Me.;  George  G.  Fogg.  N.  H. :  Lawrence  Brainard,  Vt. ;  John  Z.  Goodrich,  Mass.; 
Gideon  Welles,  Conn.;  Thomas  Williams,  Penna, ;  George  Harris,  Md. ;  Alfred  Cald- 
well, Va. :  Thomas  Spooner,  O. ;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Ky. ;  James  Ritchie,  Ind. ;  Norman 
B.  Judd,  111. ;  Zach  Chandler,  Mich. ;  John  H.  Tweedy.  Wis. ;  Alexander  H.  Ramsey, 
Minn;  Andrew  J.  Stevens,  la.;  Asa  S.  Jones.  Mo.:  Martin  F.  Conroy,  Kan.;  Lewis 
Clephone,  D.  C. ;  Wm.  M.  Chase,  R.  I. 

The  great  convention  met  at  the  famous  "Wigwam"  in  Chicago.     The 

powerful  eastern  element  in  Wis.  worked  for  Seward,  and  that  State  sent 

a  delegation  who  favored  him.     Senator  Doolittle  was  not  included,  as  he 

preferred  Lincoln,  the  other  candidate,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm  admirer 

and  became  a  devoted  intimate   friend.     The  news  of  Lincoln's  nom.  was 

not  received  by  any  one  in  the  U.  S.  with  more  genuine  gratification  and 
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enthusiasm  than  by  Senator  Doolittle.  In  that  presidential  campaign  of 
i860,  the  feature  of  oral  addresses  went  beyond  precedent  and  Senator 
Doolittle  is  mentioned  among  the  prominent  ones  who  spoke  frequently  from 
the  stump. 

He  was  appointed  on  the  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to  investi- 
gate John  Brown's  raid.  With  Senator  Collamer,  that  pre-eminent  jurist 
of  Vt.,  he  united  in  presenting  a  minority  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
raid  was  not  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  merely  an  incident  of  pro-slavery  law- 
lessness in  Kansas. 

At  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  i860,  Senator  Doolittle  was  made 
a  member  of  the  famous  "Committee  of  Thirteen"  distinguished  Senators, 
appointed  "to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country,''  and  to  confer  with  a 
view  to  averting  the  threatened  secession  movement.  It  was  made  up  of 
5  Republicans,  5  from  slave  states  and  3  northern  Democrats,  and  met  Dec. 
21st,  the  day  after  S.  Carolina  seceded.  He  introduced  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  law  should  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive  slave,  "when  he  shall 
claim  that  he  is  not  a  slave,  a  trial  by  jury."  The  Crittenden  resolution, 
which  aimed  to  place  by  constitutional  amendment  a  final  boundary  between 
free  and  slave  territory  at  the  line  of  the  old  Missouri  Compromise,  360  30', 
was  rejected.  Senator  Doolittle  voted  with  the  majority  opposing  all  com- 
promise with  the  South,  and  after  a  week's  session  they  reported  to  the 
Senate  their  inability  to  agree. 

In  i860  he  stated  in  a  senatorial  speech  that  in  his  judgment  the  wise, 
practical,  Christian  and  truly  Republican  solution  of  the  whole  negro  prob- 
lem was  on  the  ideas  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison  ;  emancipation 
and  colonization  by  the  voluntary  action  of  states.  He  suggested  a  plan 
of  emigration  to  Central  or  South  America,  where  color  was  no  stigma  to 
progress. 

Senator  Doolittle  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Convention  which  met 
in  Washington  in  Feb.,  1861,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Va.  legislature.  Ex- 
President  Tyler  was  chosen  its  president.  It  was  composed  of  133  com- 
missioners of  great  respectability  and  influence  from  21  states.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  they  made  recommendations  to  Congress  based  on  the  (above) 
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Crittenden  Compromise,  bul  nothing  came  of  it,  as  the  leaders  in  the  South 
were    determined    on   disunion. 

In  order  to  fix  beyond  doubt  the  impossibility  of  legal  secession  Sen- 
ator Doolittle  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  following  resolution,  which, 
though  defeated,  is  significant  in  the  light  of  what  happened  during-  the  en- 
suing four  years.     It  reads  : 

"Under   this   Constitution,   as   originally   adopted,    and   as   it    now    exists,   no   state 
has  power  to  withdraw   from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United   States  and  that  all   laws 
I    in  pursuance  of  its   delegated  power  are   the    supreme  law   of  the   land,   any- 
thing contained  in  any  constitution,   ordinance   or  set  of  any   State   to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

Speaking  of  it  Harvey  M.  Harper  said  : 

"It   is  generally   admitted   that   this  position  is   identical   with  that   held   by   Presi- 
dent   Lincoln.      With    him    Senator    Doolittle    was   continually    associated    during   the 
it  years  of  Lincoln's  presidential  career,  and  some  have  declared  that  they  were 
of  not  dissimilar  dispositions.     Those  who  knew  both  assert  that  they  had  the  same 
kindly,  considerate,  judicial  minds  and  honesty  that  was  unimpeachable." 

The  Senator  was  always  moderate  and  conservative,  but  had  plenty  of 
firmness  and  decision,  and  when  this  resolution  and  every  other  eftort  failed, 
he  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  word  and  deed  with  much  success  in  securing 
enlistment.  His  eloquent  and  forcible  speeches  in  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  to  action  in  defense 
of  their  beloved  county. 

(hi  Apr.  21,  1861  (Sunday  P.  M.)  at  a  union  prayer-meeting  of  all 
denominations  held  at  the  First  Bapt.  Chh.  in  Racine.  Senator  Doolittle 
spoke  as  follows  to  the  1st  Wis.  reg't,  who  were  responding  to  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops:'     . 

"Friends.    Neighbors    and    Fellow-citizens: 

"The  extraordinary  state  of  our  beloved  country  is  my  only  apology  for  respond- 
ing to  your  invitation  to  speak  upon  that  subject  in  this  place  upon  this  holy  Sab- 
bath Day. 

'"We  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  crisis  in  American  affairs — a  great  crisis, 
the  end  of  which  God  only  knows.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  great  events.  Wc 
are,  indeed,  enacting  a  history  and  for  all  time.  We  are  about  to  settle  the  great 
problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government,  and  to  settle  it  forever.  Tt  is  not 
therefore  a  party  q  t  all  upon  which   1   speak  today.     It  lies  deeper,  far  deeper. 

It  i-  no  less  than  whether  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  can  he  maintained:  whether 
we  now  have  or  have  ever  had  a  government  under  which  any  man  should  desire 
to  live,  or  for  which  he  should  dan-  to  die;  whether  the  will  of  (he  people  constitu- 
tionally expressed  shall  rule:  in  short  whether  presidents  shall  be  chosen  by  peaceful 
ballot   or  be   forced   upon   us   by   the   bloody   bayonet.      That's   the   question   and   upon 
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that  I  rejoice  to  say,  Wisconsin  speaks  but  one  voice  today.  From  town  and 
hamlet,  from  native  and  foreign  born,  from  old  and  young  from  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat, there  comes  but  one  response,  'The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  main- 
tained; Liberty  and  Union  shall  be  one  and  inseparable  now  and  forever:  whatever 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  preservation,  by  God's  help,  we  will  trample  to  pieces.' 

"Before  such  an  issue  all  mere  party  issues  sink  out  of  sight.  Mere  political  ties 
are  sundered  like  wax  at  the  touch  of  fire.  Henceforth  there  can  be  but  one  issue — 
for  or  against  the  Union  and  the  Constitution— and  upon  that  there  is,  and  there  can 
be  no  neutrality.  He  that  is  not  for  them  is  against  them.  (He  then  referred  to  the 
treason  of  Southern  leaders  at  Washington,  the  steady  encroachments  of  slavery  and 
the   firing  on   Fort    Sumpter,   saying  ) 

"No  language  can  give  utterance  to  those  emotions  which  swell  every  true 
American  heart  at  the  evacuation  of  that  fortress;  at  the  taking  down  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  floated  over  it  and  suffering  it  to  go  into  the  possession  of  traitors. 
"But  all  these  acts  and  usurpations,  the  natural  precursors  of  what  we  now  see, 
belong  to  the  past.  They  are  now  swallowed  up  in  the  fact  that,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  these  conspirators  have  seized  our  forts  and  arsenals,  robbed  our  treasury,  in- 
sulted and  fired  upon  our  flag,  and  to  cover  the  whole  catalogue  of  their  crimes  they 
have  inaugurated  actual  war  against  the  Government  and  threaten  to  advance  upon 
and    seize   the    federal   capital    itself. 

"Great  God  Almighty,  shall  just  vengeance  sleep  forever? 

"That  point  beyond  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  has  been  reached 
and  passed  long,  too  long  ago  already. 

"I  would  be  as  forebearing  as  any.  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  that  this  dreadful 
cup  might  pass ;  but   if  it  must  be  drunk,  God's  will  be  done. 

"I  would  hope  and  pray  and  labor  still  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  great  na- 
tional trouble,  but  if  blood  must  flow,  if  it  is  His  will  that  we  must  'tread  the  wine- 
press of  the  fierceness  of  His  wrath,'  before  we  reach  the  end,  be  it  so !  We  stand 
for  the  Union  and  Constitution  of  our  fathers ;  for  the  light  and  glory  of  nations. 
We  stand  for  constitutional  liberty  and   equal   justice   to   all   mankind. 

"In  such  a  struggle,  if  true  to  ourselves,  God  the  Almighty  must  be  with  us. 
"Go  on  then,  young  men;  not  a  day,  not  an  hour  should  be  lost;  fill  up  the 
muster  roll  of  your  company,  ready  to  make  a  part  of  the  first  reg't  from  Wisconsin. 
One  of  my  sons,  old  enough  to  bear  arms  is  ready  and  eager  to  join  you.  I  say  to 
him,  'As  your  country  calls  you,  my  son,  go  with  God's  blessing  upon  you;  with 
strong  arm  and  stout  heart  fly  to  its  standard,  resolved  on  victory  or  death.' "  (This 
was  his  eldest  s.  Henry,  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  struggle  and  sleeps  with  the 
brave  in  Mound  cemetery  at  Racine). 

(In  1889,  when  delivering  the  Decoration  day  address  at  R.  after  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  reading  the  above  speech  [delivered  28  yrs.  before]  he 
closed    with:) 

"Those  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  (the  war)  and  bore  its  heavy  responsibilities 
have  long  since  shaken  hand  over  the  bloody  chasm.  May  the  younger  generation— 
the  new  North  and  the  new  South — clasp  each  other  in  warm  and  fraternal  embrace 
and  may  God  in  His  goodness  preserve  them  as  fellow  citizens  of  the  one  great  Re- 
public, with  one  Constitution  and  one  destiny  united  forever."  (Liberty  and  Union: 
th®se  two  ideas  like  guardian  angels  rocked  the  cradle  of  his  infancy  and  walked  by 
his   side  to  the   day  of  his   death.) 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  the  ringing  speeches  of  Senator  Doolittle  ex- 
pressed in  no  uncertain  language  in  the  Senate,  when  a  wavering  sentiment 
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at  the  North  said.  "Let  the  wayward  sisters  depart  in  peace." — (N.  Y. 
Tribune.)  lli^  strong  and  fearless  position  was  (from  Senatorial  Speech, 
[861): 

"We  declare  it  to  be  our  purpose  to  defend  and  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  preserve  this  Union,  with  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  States,  all  unimpaired;  and  to  defend  it  hy  every  power  and  all  the 
energies  of  this  Government  and  this  people." 

The  following  is  an  example  of  his  many  optimistic  and  even  prophetic 
words  in  the  dark  days  of  Civil  War  (Senate  speech  July,  '61,  soon  after 
"Bull  Run").     He  said  in  part: 

"I  helieve  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  today  stronger,  and  will 
be  more  enduring,  than  any  other  government  en  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe, 
too,  from  this  time  onward  it  will  rise  in  its  career  to  a  point  higher  than  it  has 
ever  yet  attained;  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  States  of  this  Union  thar 
have  been  diseased  and  corrupted  by  disunionism  will,  one  after  another,  State 
after  State,  take  their  position  side  by  side  with  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union,  and 
as  loyal — aye,  more  loyal — than  they  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  .  .  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  loyal  people  of  these  United  States  have  sworn 
by  Him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever,  that  whatever  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  under  it, 
they  will,  by  God's  help,  trample  in  pieces.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  purpose  of  this 
people.  It  is  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  but  to  sustain  it  and  maintain  it; 
and  they  will  do  it,  whatever  it  may  cost  of  blood  and  treasure." 

From  the  outhreak  of  the  war  Senator  Doolittle  supported  unhesitat- 
ingly every  measure  which  was  calculated  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He 
enthusiastically  upheld  Lincoln's  peace  policy  and  labored  hard  to  bring  all 
Democrats  and  Republicans  into  one  great  Union  party  to  support  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  until  the  war  should  end.  lie  believed  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded had  Douglas  not  died,  and  would  have  stopped  the  bloody  conflict 
a  year  or  more  earlier. 

(  )n  Jan.  22,  1863,  Senator  Doolittle  without  opposition  was  re-elected 
tn  the  Senate  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
"to  plead  for  the  cause  of  Union  and  for  the  life  of  the  Republic."  He  was 
in  constanl  sympathy  with  Lincoln's  administration,  supporting  his  policies 
actively  and  heartily  as  they  affected  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  slavery 
question  and  the  measures  of  reconstruction  or  as  he  liked  to  call  it,  restora- 
tion. Throughout  the  civil  struggle  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  national 
affairs. 
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In  1863-4  he  was  a  power  in  opposing  the  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
President's  renomination.  Referring  to  a  famous  incident  connected  with 
his  happy  use  of  an  epigram,  he  said : 

"I  attended  a  mass  meeting  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  the  fall  of  1863  or  spring  of 
'64,  at  which  we  had  been  advised  considerable  momentum  was  to  be  given  to  the 
anti-Lincoln  movement.  There  were  20,000  people  at  that  meeting.  I  had  a  seat  on 
the  platform.  Governor  Yates  was  the  first  speaker.  He  praised  Lincoln  after  a 
fashion,  but  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  a  more  vigorous  war  policy.  It  was  plain 
that  his  speech  was  in  the  nature  of  a  feeler  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  audience. 
The  people  listened  to  Yates — a  few  with  approval,  many  with  indifference,  but  most 
with  ill-disguised  dissatisfaction. 

"When  Yates  sat  down  the  crowd  began  to  call  for  me.  I  didn't  want  to  make 
a  speech  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  everybody  took  up  the  call,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  go  forward.  As  I  crossed  the  stage  I  wondered  what  would  be  my 
first  words.  They  came  to  me  almost  as  an  inspiration.  When  I  reached  the  front,  I 
stood  a  moment  until  perfect  quiet  could  be  had.  Then  I  exclaimed  in  as  loud  a 
voice  as  I  could  command :  'I  believe  in  God  Almighty,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  Universe;    and  under  Him,  I  believe  in  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

"The  effect  was  electrical.  The  people  responded  as  one  man,  and  such  a  volume 
of  cheers  I  had  never  heard  before,  nor  have  I  since.  For  at  least  half  an  hour  the 
demonstration  of  approval  continued ;  and  then,  something  like  order  having  been 
restored,  I  went  on  with  my  speech.  I  do  not  now  recall  anything  particular  I  said, 
except  that  I  endorsed  the  President's  every  act.  You  should  have  seen  the  fellows 
there  who  had  been  whetting  their  knives  for  Lincoln,  hastening  to  get  back  into  line. 
Governor  Yates  even  made  a  second  speech,  to  correct  (he  said)  any  possible  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  object  of  the  first  address.  He  declared  emphatically  in  favor  of 
standing  by  the  President." 

After  Lincoln's  death,  when  dissentions  arose  between  Senator  Doo- 
little  and  other  leaders  of  his  party,  the  absurd  rumor  was  started  that  the 
Senator  was  not  so  devoted  to  the  martyred  President  as  he  might  have 
been.  That  doubt  has  long  ago  faded  away  and  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  should  keep  it  at  rest  forever.  It  was  written  by  Leonard  Sweet, 
a  close  political  advisor  of  Pres.  Lincoln : 

"During  the  years  1863  and  1864  I  was  in  Washington  much  of  the  time,  and 
often  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Doolittle  together,  and  often  heard  the  President 
speak  of  him  in  his  absence. 

"The  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  existed  between  them,  and  the  President 
always  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  warmest  friendship  and  esteem. 

'The  occasion  which  I  especially  remember  was  in  the  winter  of  1864.  I  was 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  room  alone;  and,  the  subject  of  his  renomination  being  under 
discussion  between  us,  we  were  canvassing  from  a  written  list  of  Senators  on  whom 
we  could  rely,  and  those  who  might  be  regarded  as  liable  to  identify  themselves  with 
an  opposition  then  culminating  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Chase.  Looking  over  the 
list  of  those  who  would  support  him,  as  he  prepared  it,  I  said: 

"'You  don't  consider  all  these  your  friends?' 
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"'No,'  he  replied — and  save  reasons  other  than  friendship  why  he  could  rely 
upon  them. 

"'Matters.  I  confess,'  he  said,  'occasionally  look  a  little  ugly  in  the  Senate;  and 
when  you  speak  of  friendship,  I  sometimes  thought  Doolittle  was  the  only  real  friend 
1    had   there.'  " 

Pres.  Lincoln  often  invited  Senator  Doolittle  to  breakfast  so  they  could 
have  uninterrupted  chats  together.  At  these  times  the  Senator  rode  to  the 
White  Ihnise  in  the  early  morning-  on  his  war-horse  "Chicamauga."  There 
is  excellent  authority  for  the  statement  that  his  counsels  guided  Pres.  Lin- 
coln more  than  the  thousands  about  Washington  imagined  and  inspired  and 
ruled  him  in  his  cabinet  meetings. 

The  late  Sec'y  of  State,  John  Hay,  who  bore  such  close  relations  to 
the  great  war  President,  has  written :  "President  Lincoln  had  a  very  sincere 
regard  and  esteem  for  Senator  Doolittle  and  considered  him  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  supporters  of  the  Union  cause  in  the  Senate."  The 
private  letters  of  the  Senator  to  his  family  (not  meant  for  public  eye),  writ- 
ten during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  give  a  true  picture  of  the  great 
ct  immoner  as  he  appeared  to  those  closest  to  his  heart  and  more  than  prove 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Hay. 

Senator  Doolittle  was  a  most  industrious  and  effective  worker  all 
through  his  public  career  and  showed  a  wise  and  judicious  course  in  his 
treatment  of  public  questions.  His  committees  were  the  most  active  of  them 
all.  In  1864  as  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs  Com.,  he  declared  that  more 
business  had  to  be  transacted  by  it  than  by  any  other  except  those  on  Fi- 
nance, Military  and  Naval  Affairs.  In  Feb.  '65  he  stated  in  the  Senate,  "I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  questions  sent  to  that  committee  (on  In- 
dian Affairs)  are  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  questions  that  come  before 
the  Senate."  He  was  for  a  pacific  Indian  policy  and  undertook  to  "feed 
rather  than  light"  the  Indians. 

His  spirit  in  the  Senate  was  a  broad  Christian  philosophy  and  an  cx- 

1  patriotism.  He  pressed  on  through  the  dark  days  of  that  greatest 
crisis  in  our  history,  infusing  in  his  colleagues  his  unswerving  courage, 
hope  and  determination  in  prosecuting  the  war  and  crushing  the  rebellion 
without  compromise.     In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  Jan.  25.  T864,  he  said: 
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"The  part  we  have  to  play  is  a  part  as  important  in  the  history  of  humanity  as 
that  of  our  great  ancestors  in  the  American  Revolution.  The  doctrine  which  they  then 
announced— the  capacity  of  the  people  to  maintain  republican  constitutional  liberty 
and  self-government — is  now  on  trial.  It  is  now  enduring  its  first  severe,  agonizing 
trial.  In  this  controversy  is  involved  all  that  they  fought  for,  all  that  they  held  dear. 
In  this  struggle,  if  we  succeed  or  fail,  we  involve  with  us  in  our  success  or  failure 
the  constitutional  liberty  of  all  mankind,  white  and  black.  We  are  all  in  the  boat 
together.  Therefore  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  to  rise  up  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  epoch 
in  which  we  live.  I  believe  we  shall  go  through  the  struggle  successfully.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  come  out  of  this  struggle  with  slavery  utterly  done  away  with  ;  that  we 
shall  be  redeemed  and  regenerated  as  a  people;  and  we  shall  stand  hereafter,  as  we 
have  stood  heretofore,  in  the  vanguard  of  the  civilized  nations — the  power  of  all 
other  powers  on  earth.     This  is  my  faith  and  belief." 

A  letter  by  Pres.   G.  W.   Samson  of  Rutgers   Female   College,    New 

York,  pub.  in  The  Scz<'anee  Review,  1906,  says  in  part : 

"In  the  Senate,  Judge  Doolittle's  voice  was  a  charm  in  its  natural  and  unaffected 
modulations ;  and  as  he  warmed  with  his  theme  it  riveted  every  one  of  his  associ- 
ates. As  to  his  power  over  a  popular  audience,  and  the  unequaled  volume  of  voice 
adapted  to  outdoor  address,  the  fame  of  his  Wisconsin  eloquence  had  preceded  him. 
The  perfectly  unrivaled  test  came  at  President  Lincoln's  inauguration.  No  speaker 
ever  approached  in  that  city  (Washington)  the  powers  displayed  when,  standing  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  he  was  heard  for  nearly  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  and 
distinctly  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile  around.  The  rare  excellence  of  the  address  was 
that  it  was  neither  rant  nor  rhetoric,  but  solid,  statesmanlike,  logically-stated  fact  and 
principle,  fused  and  welded  by  the  true  heat  of  patriotic  ardor." 

Mr.  Blaine  in  his  Twenty  Years  in  Congress  refers  to  Senator  Doo- 
little  as  a  more  radical  Republican  than  his  colleague,  Timothy  Howe,  and 
to  his  marked  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  To  criticisms  of  his 
change  of  political  affiliations  Senator  Doolittle  repeatedly  made  full  reply 
proving  his  consistency  to  any  fair-minded  man.  He  often  asserted  (as 
in  senatorial  speech  Feb.  9,  '59),  that  the  Republican  party,  as  formed  be- 
fore the  war,  was  a  reorganization  of  the  true  Dem.  party  and  stood  on 
the  platform  of  Jefferson  identical  in  name,  in  principle  and  in  policy  with 
the  Repub.  party  of  1800.  "Jefferson"  he  declared  to  be  "the  only  man  of 
whom  I  might  be  considered  a  political  disciple."  In  a  senatorial  speech 
in  1858  he  thus  speaks  of  his  party's  principles: 

"Its  purposes  are  not  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  South ;  not  to  strike  down 
any  of  the  institutions  of  the  South  ;  but  simply  to  restore  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  policy  of  the  early  republican  fathers.  It  asks  for  nothing 
more ;  it  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  The  cardinal  point  upon  which  this 
party  is  gathered,  the  flag  which  it  bears  at  the  head  of  its  column,  is  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government." 
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In  1864  in  the  legislation  leading  to  establish  a  national  currency  it 
was  he  that  put  forth  and  urged  the  proposition  that  the  gov't  take  con- 
trol of  the  paper  money  of  the  country.  Further,  he  led  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  any  more  state  banks  under  the  law  than  were 
in  existence  in  May,  1864,  unless  they  redeemed  their  notes  in  coin.  He 
proposed  also  to  compel  state  banks  to  retire  their  circulation,  but  would 
permit  them  to  organize  on  the  specie  basis  as  national  banks. 

As  the  war  was  ending,  one  party  headed  by  Lincoln,  Doolittle,  Trum- 
bull, Johnson,  Greeley  and  many  lesser  lights  who  had  ever  maintained 
that  the  Confederate  States  were  not  out  of  the  Union,  now  held  that  being 
subdued  left  them  right  where  they  were  before  making  the  attempt.  Sev- 
eral little  speeches  and  letters  of  Lincoln's  at  the  close  of  the  war  shadowed 
forth  his  policy  of  an  immediate,  universal  and  unconditional  amnesty  with 
slavery  abolished.  He  proposed  to  proceed  "without  deciding  or  even 
considering  whether  those  states  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union."  This 
plan  was  taken  up  by  the  unorganized  war-democrats  and  soon  the  old 
Dem.  party  came  over  to  this  position. 

The  spring  of  1865  brought  that  calamity  of  the  century,  the  death  of 
the  great  emancipator.  Referring  to  it  in  the  Senate  Jan.  17,  1866  Sen- 
ator Doolittle  said  in  part : 

"Thank  God !  Mr.  Lincoln  was  permitted  to  live  until  the  first  great  work  of 
crushing  the  rebellion  was  almost  done,  and  the  second  hardly  less  important  work 
of  reconstruction  was  already  well  begun.  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  his  last 
public  speech,  just  before  his  assassination,  in  which,  in  gladness  of  heart  whose  ex- 
pression could  not  be  restrained,  for  the  hope  of  a  righteous  and  speedy  peace,  and 
in  which,  also,  with  a  power  of  logic  and  clearness  of  statement  and  force  of  illus- 
tration never  surpassed  in  the  best  efforts  of  that  great  and  good  man.  he  explained 
and  defended  and   enforced  this  policy   of   reconstruction. 

"It  was  at  such  a  moment — a  moment  of  most  supreme  exultation  when  the 
prayer  of  his  soul  was  answered;  when  the  long  night  of  blood  and  agony  and  tears 
was  past,  and  the  golden  light  of  the  morning  of  peace  dawned  upon  his  vision,  he  fell 
by  the  assassin's  hand — his  consciousness  suspended  in  an  instant.  From  the  acme  of 
human  glory  he  passed  to  the  glory  on  high — from  this  mortal  to  the  immortal  life — 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  liberty  to  all  mankind.  It  was  what  the 
ancient  world  would  have  called  an  apotheosis." 

During  the  summer  recess  of  1865,  as  chairman  of  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  branches  of  Congress,  Senator  Doolittle  visited  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Indians  west  of 
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the  Mississippi,  to  report  upon  their  wants  and  to  suggest  reforms  in  man- 
agement. He  gained  much  information  which  aided  him  in  future  legis- 
lation. The  results  of  this  thorough  investigation  he  pub.  in  a  volume  which 
gives  more  information  on  the  Indians  than  has  ever  been  printed  else- 
where. 

The  Senator  was  always  a  good  story-teller  and  among  the  many  in- 
teresting and  humorous  accounts  of  what  he  had  seen  in  public  life  was 
one  relating  to  this  visit  to  the  Indians.  It  was  long  before  railways  had 
been  introduced  into  the  far  West,  and  the  members  of  the  commission 
had  to  travel  on  horseback.  His  warm  personal  friend,  the  eminent  Sen- 
ator Fessenden  of  Maine,  was  among  them,  and  as  they  approached  the 
Sioux  nation  for  an  important  conference  Senator  Doolittle  shifted  the 
honor  of  chairman  to  the  shoulders  of  Senator  Fessenden.  The  latter  was 
highly  pleased  at  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  and  much  "puffed  up" 
in  consequence.  However,  Senator  Doolittle  had  heard  of  the  peculiar 
reception  tendered  by  these  Indians  to  the  spokesman  of  any  party  of 
visiting  whites. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  two  parties  to  the  conference  congregated. 
There  were  probably  200  Indian  chiefs  present  with  their  wives.  Senator 
Fessenden  advanced  to  do  the  honors  for  the  commissioners,  when  to  his 
dismay,  the  whole  body  of  Indians — squaws  and  all — came  forward  and, 
after  embracing  the  chairman,  gave  him,  according  to  their  custom,  a  wel- 
coming kiss.  Senator  Doolittle  often  said  he  thought  that  Fessenden 
never  quite  forgave  him  for  the  trick. 

Lincoln's  death  greatly  complicated  national  policies.  Reconstruction 
needed  wise,  tactful,  conservative  management.  Senator  Doolittle  was 
among  the  foremost  to  rally  around  the  new  Chief  Executive  in  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  carry  forward  the  able  plans  of  the  martyred  President  with 
which,  through  close  association  with  Pres.  Lincoln,  Senator  Doolittle  was 
well  acquainted.  The  new  administration  found  no  truer  friend  and  sup- 
porter than  he.  Indeed,  the  relations  between  the  President  and  Senator 
were  very  confidential  as  shown  by  some  of  their  private  correspondence. 
One  of  these  interesting  letters  from  Senator  Doolittle  to  President  John- 
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son,  pub.  1906,  in  Magazine  of  Southern  Hist'i  As'n,  Pg.  96,  discusses  with 
fullest  freedom  the  Union  unbroken,  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  colon- 
ization of  negroes.  Moreover,  his  private  home  letters  emphasize  his 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  new  President. 

However,  a  number  of  rabid  Repub.  leaders  (Thad.  Stevens,  Zae. 
Chandler  and  other  secret  opponents  of  Lincoln),  whose  bill  dealing  un- 
wisely with  the  South,  Lincoln  had  vetoed  just  before  his  assassination, 
now  inaugurated  radical  changes  in  the  Repub.  reconstruction  policy  and 
speedily  placed  the  new  Pres.  in  opposition  to  his  party.  Senator  Doo- 
little  with  cool,  conservative  judgment  became  a  close  adviser  of  Pres. 
Johnson,  and  sustained  him  in  his  growing  controversy  with  these  fire-eat- 
ing Senators  who,  he  declared,  did  what  the  war  had  failed  to  do :  they  put 
the  Confederate  States  outside  the  Union,  making  them  military  provinces 
and  destroying  civil  law  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande;  besides 
they  placed  the  plantation  darkies  in  control  in  the  South  and  sustained 
them  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Senator  Doolittle  advocated  the  so-called  "administration  plan"  as  op- 
posed to  the  "congressional  plan"  of  reconstruction  and  favored  a  quali- 
fied sufferage  applying  to  all  classes  and  colors,  rather  than  unlimited  fran- 
chise for  the  ignorant  negroes.  Still  his  record  will  show  that  he  was 
truly  a  friend  of  the  slave.  He  suggested  the  following  3  qualifications 
for  his  "impartial"  suffrage:  1st,  Service  in  Army  of  U.  S.  a  yr.  or  more; 
or  2d,  Ability  to  read  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  sign  name  to  oath  to  sup- 
port it ;  or  3d,  Possession  of  $250  in   real   estate. 

Pres.  Johnson  wished  to  speedily  restore  the  South  to  her  former 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  obliterating  the  wounds  of  the  war,  and 
to  leave  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  to  the  states  themselves.  His  mo- 
tives were  good,  his  patriotism  unquestioned,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest 
tact  or  faculty  of  dealing  with  men  which  brought  upon  him.  his  patriotic 
policies  and  supporters  the  unreconcilable  opposition  of  his  party. 

In  Feb.,  1866,  the  congressional  bill  renewing  the  Freedman's  Bureau 
Act  was  vetoed  by  Pres.  Johnson,  who  returned  very  able  reasons  for  so 
doing.     Senator  Doolittle  had  voted  for  the  bill,  but  now  supported  the  veto 
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and  helped  to  kill  the  act.  Popular  feeling  seemed  to  have  sustained  the 
President,  but  an  unfortunate  speech  by  him  at  this  time  struck  the  North 
with  dismay.  Congress  retaliated  by  passing  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  giv- 
ing to  the  former  slaves  all  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  President  vetoed 
it  mainly  on  the  ground  that,  as  many  of  the  Southern  States  were  still  ex- 
cluded from  representation  in  Congress,  that  body  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  declare  several  million  ignorant  negroes  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
However,  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  was  secured  and  it  became  the 
first  measure  of  any  consequence  ever  passed  over  a  president's'  veto.  It 
was  a  bill  over  which  feeling  in  Congress  and  the  country  had  been  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  From  this  time  the  President  and  the  majority 
in  Congress  were  openly  at  war.  Senator  Doolittle  was  absent  from  the 
Senate  when  this  act  was  first  voted  on  but  later  sustained  the  veto. 

In  the  heat  of  this  party  excitement  Apr.  10,  1866,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Wis.  legislature  passed  by  less  than  two-thirds,  harshly  criticised 
Senator  Doolittle  and  suggested  that  he  resign.  His  course  on  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau  Bill  and  Civil  Rights  Bill,  in  which  his  far  sighted,  conser- 
vative'judgment  led  him  to  oppose  his  radical  colleagues  and  stand  by  the 
administration,  was  made  the  point  at  issue.  His  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  chamber  July  28,  1866,  in  reply  to  that  resolution  was  a  powerful 
defense  of  his  position  and  scathing  denunciation  of  the  policy  which  had 
severed  him  from  the  Repub.  party.  He  refused  to  resign.  He  referred 
to  having  sacredly  kept  his  oath  as  Senator  to  always  support  the  national 
Constitution,  and  stated  that  in  great  measures  of  statecraft  he  would  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  his  own  discretion  and  judgment  and  not  on  the  whims 
of  some  legislature  for  guidance.  Again  he  declared,  "However  much  the 
storm  of  political  denunciation  may  rage  around  me,  if  God,  the  Almighty, 
give  me  health  and  strength,  I  intend  to  remain  here  (in  the  Senate)  a 
sleepless  sentinel  at  the  post  of  duty  to  warn  my  countrymen  of  their  im- 
pending dangers  which,  unless  wise  counsels  prevail,  threaten  to  overthrow 
their  constitutional  liberties." 

"Unpractised  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour." 
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It  is  prob.  no  other  Northerner  in  Congress  in  the  yrs.  just  after  the 
war  so  fully  and  completely  had  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his 
stricken  brethren  of  the  South  as  did  Senator  Doolittle.  One  of  several 
published  letters  to  the  Senator  from  prominent  Southern  men  was  from 
Lt.  Governor  Cooper  of  Va.,  dated   Portsmouth,  Va.,   May  7,    1866,  and 

closes  thus : 

"I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  promised  vindication 
in  the  Senate.  You  will  triumph.  The  people  of  your  noble  state  will  rally  to  your 
support.  Excitement  may  do  much ;  it  is  ever  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal,  but 
have  confidence.  He  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  the  cool  judgment  of  the  people 
deserves  to  fall.  I  feel  that  you  are  right :  and  being  right  I  have  every  confidence 
in   the  people  to  appreciate   your  noble   position. 

"May  Providence  guide  you  and  may  your  patriotic  exertions  be  rewarded  by 
a  grateful  people. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mr.  Senator, 

"Very   respectfully,   your   most   obt.    Servant, 

"Leopold  C.  P.  Cooper,  Lt.  Gov.  of  Va. 

Senator  Doolittle  stood  by  Pres.  Johnson  to  the  end,  being-  one  of  the 
so-called  Administration  Republicans  who,  looking  beyond  the  sectional 
hatred  of  that  time,  saw  the  course  of  wisdom  lay  in  a  plan  of  moderation. 
It  was  his  opponents  advocating  another  "policy"  who  claimed  he  was 
mistaken,  but  they  acknowledged  his  honest  purposes  and  recognized  his 
ability  and  fine  personal  qualities.  Broadest  minds  of  later  yrs.  have  sus- 
tained his  position.  Believing  that  each  state  should  regulate  its  own  in- 
ternal affairs  and  questions  of  suffrage  he  voted  against  the  15th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and,  loyal  to  his  convictions  of  truth,  he  upheld 
the  President's  veto  of  subsequent  congressional  reconstruction  acts  in  spite 
of  great  popular  criticism. 

"Thy    spirit    Independence,    let    me    share ; 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye. 

Thy  steps  I   follow   with   my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky." 

Senator  Doolittle  did  not  desire  the  war,  but  accepted  it  as  a  terrible 

necessity.     He  urged  it  on  without  malice  toward  the  nation's  enemies  and 

simply  to  save  the   Union.     Hence,  when  victory  came,  his  first  shout  of 

exultation  was  at  once  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  Christian  charity  and 

magnanimity   toward   the   staggering,    bleeding    South.      "Progress    to    the 

front!     Prejudice  to  the  rear!"  was  the  motto  on  his  banner. 
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He  was  one  of  the  few  watchers  awake  when  the  dawn  of  peace  came. 
The  first  to  suggest  after  the  war  that  a  National  Union  convention  be 
held  to  restore  fraternal  feelings  between  North  and  South,  was  Senator 
Doolittle.  He  framed  the  call  for  it  which  was  pronounced  a  sagacious 
and  timely  manifesto.  It  was  favored  by  all  the  Cabinet  (which  was  the 
Lincoln  Cabinet)  and  by  Gen'l  Grant  and  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
Congress.  It  met  Aug.  14,  1866,  at  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 
He  attended  as  a  delegate  and  was  made  its  President  which  he  ever  re- 
joiced in  as  his  great  good  fortune,  for  it  was  a  veritable  reunion  of  North 
and  South.     He  took  a  most  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

"This  man  who  so  stoutly  upheld  the  hands  of  the  President  during  the  days  of 
necessary  strife,  became  our  chiefest  exponent  of  peace.  War  to  him  was  a  terri- 
ble necessity— peace  the  chiefest  national  blessing.  He  favored  the  immediate  sub- 
duing the  rebellious  states  under  the  Constitution.  His  plan  rested  in  charity  for 
the  defeated.  He  met  with  opposition  and  much  criticism.  He  stood  his  ground 
and  lost  his  political  standing.  He  may  have  been  wrong;  he  believed  that  he  was 
right  and  at  great  cost  followed  where  conscience  led  the  way." — Thos.  M.  Kear- 
ney,  Esq.,   in   address   before   Racine    Co.    Bar. 

Between  the  sessions  of  Congress  in  1867,  Senator  Doolittle  spent 
6  mos.  in  Europe.  He  was  sent  by  the  Gov't  to  Copenhagen  and  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  had  an  interview  with  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Russia 
and  his  venerable  diplomat  Prince  Gortschakoff.  Later  he  visited  Moscow 
and  Paris,  where  he  ree'd  marked  attention  from  advisors  of  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  to  whom  he  stated  plainly  our  government's  attitude  toward  Max- 
imilian. Among  the  mementos  he  brought  home  was  a  fine  lock  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  hair,  well  authenticated,  presented  to  him  by  a  lady  in 
waiting  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise.  He  was  a  splendid  French  scholar 
and  for  years  wrote  to  dau.  Mary  in   that  language. 

In  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress  the  climax  was  reached  in  its  war 
on  the  Chief  Executive,  when  it  brought  impeachment  proceedings  against 
him  for  removing  Sec.  Stanton  in  defiance  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act. 
Senator  Doolittle  opposed  the  impeachment  on  principle  and  aroused  much 
hostility.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  doctrine  urged  in  these  proceed- 
ings that  the  President  should  be  held  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
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meanors  for  disagreeing-  with  two-thirds  of  the   Senate  on  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  laws. 

"At  that  time  the  country  was  swept  with  passion.  There  were  extremists  on 
both  sides.  With  these  the  Wis.  Senator  did  not  ally  himself.  He  was  conserva- 
tive and  moderate  and  he  paid  the  penalty  for  Ins  lack  of  partisanship  and  became 
a   martyr   to   his    honest    convictions." 

At  the  trial  of  the  President,  Senator  Doolittle  counseled  moderation 

and  demanded  justice.     He  said  in  part: 

"The  President  as  chief  executive,  is  compelled,  officially,  to  construe  the  laws 
of  Congress.  If  he  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  statute  upon  which  the  ablest 
senators  and  lawyers  disagree,  to  say  he  can  be  found  guilty  of  a  high  crime  or  a 
high  misdemeanor,  because  he  mistakes  its  true  meaning  while  honestly  seeking  to 
find  it,  shocks  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  monstrous  proposition. 
Intention,  criminal  intention,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  crime  A  public  officer  may 
commit  a  trespas  and  become  liable  to  respond  in  damages  in  a  civil  suit,  when 
mistaking  the  law,  he  violates  the  rights  of  person  or  property  of  another.  But 
to  say  that  a  high  public  official,  with  good  motives  and  the  honest  intent  to  obey, 
though  he  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  statute,  can  be  found  guilty  of  a  high  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  which  shall  subject  him  to  the  heaviest  punishment  which  can  fall 
upon  a  public  man  in  high  office,  is  to  assert  a  doctrine  never  before  heard  in  any 
court  of  justice.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  on  his  part  an  intention  to  violate 
the  Constitution  or  the  law." 

Senator  Doolittle's  concluding  and  remarkably  prophetic  words  con- 
vey quite  accurately  the  best  judgment  of  our  later  day  on  this  deservedly 
unsuccessful   attempt  to   impeach   a   President   for  that  of   which   he   was 

innocent.     He  said : 

"Sir,  much  may  be  forgiven,  much  must  be  forgiven,  in  times  of  high  party  ex- 
citement, for  the  judicial  blindness  which  it  begets.  But  when  this  temporary  and 
frenzied  excitement  shall  have  passed  away,  as  pass  it  will,  and  when  men  shall  care- 
fully review  this  case  and  all  evidence  given  on  this  trial,  their  surprise  will  be,  not 
that  a  few  Republican  Senators  can  rise  above  party  prejudice  and  refuse  to  be 
driven  from  their  clear  convictions  by  party  fervor,  but  their  utter  astonishment 
will  be  that  any  respectable  Senator  should  ever  for  one  moment  have  entertained 
the  thought  of  convicting  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  high  crime  or  a 
high   misdemeanor   upon   the  charges   and   evidence   produced  upon   this   trial." 

The  trial  ended  toward  the  last  of  May,  1867.  Senator  Doolittle  was 
one  of  11  Repub.'s,  including  Fessenden  and  Lyman  Trumbull,  who  with 
8  Demo's  voted  "not  guilty,"  freeing  the  President  by  a  single  vote.  Re- 
ferring to  these  Republicans,  Win.  H.  Smith  in  A  Political  Hist,  of  Slavery, 
says,  "These  fell  under  condemnation  most  unjustly,  for  maintaining  their 
independent  judgment."  And  the  well-known  historian,  Prof.  Charming 
of  Harvard  Univ.,  declares,  "Johnson  no  doubt  was  right  in  his  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  Constitution."     The  distinguished  Senator  Fessenden  of  Me. 
said  in  explanation  of  his  vote  against  impeachment : 

"I  should  consider  myself  undeserving  of  the  confidence  that  the  just  and  in- 
telligent people  imposed  upon  me  in  this  great  responsibility,  and  unworthy  of  a 
place  among  honorable  men.  if,  for  any  fear  of  public  reprobation,  and  for  the  sake 
of  securing  popular  favor.  I  should  disregard  the  conviction  of  my  judgment  and 
my    conscience."  AAA  ^C^A  Q 

Franklin  Head,  an  acquaintance  ot  30  yrs.  said  in   1897: 

"Judge  Doolittle  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  ability,  and  had  the  confidence 
of  the  public  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character.  He  was  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war  perhaps  the  most  popular  public  speaker  in  Wis.  He  had  a  superb  voice 
and  manner,  and  in  many  ways  and  on  great  occasions  he  was  a  great  orator.  He 
lost  his  hold  on  the  Repub.  party  by  his  opposition  to  the  impeachment  of  Andy 
Johnson,  although  his  course  in  this  matter  has  since  been  universally  approved. 
During  the  rest  of  Johnson's  admin,  he  was  one  of  the  President's  closest  friends 
and  advisers,  and,  while  this  period  was  one  in  which  there  was  much  corruption 
in  public  service,  there  was  never  a  question  raised  as  to  the  absolute  integrity  of 
Judge  Doolittle.  In  fact,  he  came  out  of  public  life  a  much  poorer  man  than  when 
he   entered    it." 

During  his  first  9  yrs.  in  Congress  Senator  Doolittle  and  his  party 
were  in  complete  accord.  But  the  death  of  Pres.  Lincoln  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  change  in  his  future  political  course.  The  faction  which 
then  gained  control  of  the  Repub.  party  away  from  its  founders  have 
domineered  it  until  the  Roosevelt  regime. 

The  war  and  anti-bellum  issues  were  passed.  Xew  and  radical  ten- 
dencies had  seized  the  Repub.  party.  The  old  Dem.  organization  had  come 
over  to  the  Lincoln-Johnson  policy  of  reconstruction.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Senator  Doolittle  should  read  again  his  principles  inscribed  on 
the  Democratic  banner,.  Here  we  find  him  at  the  close  of  his  2d  term  in 
the  Senate,  and  he  ever  after  continued  active  and  prominent  in  the  coun- 
cils of  this  party.  Had  Lincoln  lived  to  carrv  forward  his  conservative 
Repub.  policy,  there  is  no  doubt  Senator  Doolittle  would  have  been  re- 
peatedly re-elected  or  even  called  to  higher  honors.  The  Chicago  Record, 
in  editorial  of  July  28,  1897,  says  in  part: 

"Judge  Doolittle's  senatorial  career  might  have  been  extended  indefinitely  had 
he  not  stood  with  characteristic  firmness  against  the  current  of  public  opinion  and 
refused  to  favor  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  His  course  after  the  war 
was  equally  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  at  a  time  when  popular  opinion  and  its 
leaders  were  still  swayed  violently  by  extremes  of  passion  he  kept  the  conservative 
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middle  course  in  the  firm  effort  to  set  the  nation  again  on  its  feet  as  a  restored  and 
harmonious    union. 

"The  useful  work  which  he  thus  performed  both  before  and  after  the  war  will 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  final  record  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  most  troubled 
period  in  the  country's  history.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  he  had 
the  power  of  leadership,  but  he  could  not  be  an  extremist  or  a  mere  politician,  lli^ 
character   is  to  be   remembered   with   admiration   and   his   services   with   gratitude." 

At  the  Nat'l  Dem.  Convention  in  X.  Y.  City,  July  6,  1868,  Senator 
Doolittle's  name  was  placed  in  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  1st  ballot  he  ree'd  13  votes;  \2l/2  on  2d;  12  in  each  of  the  next 
4:  17  on  7th  and  12  on  each  succeeding  ballot  until  the  22d,  when  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  was  nominated.  It  is  said  Rhode  Island  uniformly  gave  him 
her  vote.  Had  fortune  favored  him,  his  eminent  qualities  and  campaign- 
ing ability  would  have  made  him  a  very  strong  candidate.  However,  the 
odium  created  by  Mr.  Johnson  wrecked  the  political  future  of  those  states- 
men who,  regardless  of  popular  favor,  strove  through  him  to  guide  the 
ship  of  state  past  the  rocks  of  a  radical  Congress  to  a  safe  harbor.  He 
retired  from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  his  2d  term  in  1869,  and  Matthew 
H.  Carpenter,  a  Wis.  att'y  succeeded  him. 

Duane  Mowry,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  who  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  Senator's  public  career,  and  has  published  some  very  able  articles  in 
defense  of  his  policies,  writes  in  Seii'cmce  Rev.,   1906: 

"Senator  Doolittle  was  one  of  the  cleanest,  ablest  and  most  conscientious  p:.blic 
men   who   ever   graced  the    halls  of   our    National    Legislature,   and    was    one    of   the 
truest  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  the  South  that  ever  held  public  office." 
Referring  to  that  period  in  after  years  Senator  Doolittle  said : 

"Great  questions  and  new  questions  arose  after  my  2d  term  commenced,  which 
every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  man  was  bound  to  meet  with  the  best  light  which 
God  had  given  him  for  their  solution.  For  myself  I  claim  no  infallibility,  but  I 
was  sincere  and  in  earnest.  .  .  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  what  I  earnestly 
sought  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  conquered  South  was  what  England  did  with  Scot- 
land, which  has  made  Scotland  the  most  loyal  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  not 
what  England  did  with  Ireland,  which  for  centuries  has  kept  the  Irish  heart  in  a 
state  of  chronic  rebellion  ;  I  sought  to  do  by  the  South  what  Gladstone,  the  greatest 
of  living  statesmen,  seeks  now  to  do  by  Ireland — I  sought  to  give  them  home  rule 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period  under  the  Constitution,  under  the  common  flag  of 
a   Union   restored  forever. 

"Perhaps  I  was  premature,  perhaps  I  was  in  advance  of  the  time.  But  had 
Lincoln  lived,  I  verily  believe  peace,  reconciliation  and  home  rule  would  have  come 
to  the  South  ten  years  sooner  than  it  did  come,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
spared  those  ten  long  years  of  humiliation,  corruption  and  carpet-bag  robbery. 

"But  however  that  might  have  been,  all  these  questions  are  settled  now.  They 
have  passed  into  history."   {From  letter  accepting  nont.  for  Congress,  Oct.  4,  1886.) 
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He  was  ever  the  stalwart,  gallant  and  tireless  champion  of  the  people 
of  an  undivided  nation.  Bitter  sectionalism  never  warped  and  tainted  the 
grandeur  of  his  soul.  He  coupled  with  the  honest,  patriotic  old  states- 
manship of  the  Senate  a  mature,  conservative  insight  of  the  future.  Such 
an  august  public  career  needs  perspective  to  be  rightly  appreciated  and 
history's  ultimate  judgment  on  that  most  critical  epoch  will  do  justice 
to  his  admirable  record. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago  thus  justly  summarizes  Senator  Doo- 
little's  public  service : 

"His  moderation,  urbanity,  dignity  of  manner  and  personal  character  won  him 
the  esteem  of  his  political  opponents,  who  recognized  in  him  an  antagonist  who  al- 
ways fought  fairly,  he  never  lost  his  temper  and  never  struck  a  foul  blow,  and  his 
earnest  and  logical  presentation  of  facts,  his  manly  appeals  to  their  better  judgment, 
often  carried  more  weight  than  the  most  fiery  and  vehement  eloquence  could  have 
done ;  and  as  he  could  not  condescend  to  tricks  in  debate,  so  he  earnestly  opposed 
all  irregular  strategy  in  party  action.  Being  a  man  of  remarkable  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  character  wholly  free  from  affectation  or  insincerity  he  had  the 
thorough  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Spotless  integrity  and  an  independence 
and  straightforwardness  that  despised  all  subterfuge,  finesse  and  crooked  ways,  to 
ends  however  desirable,  marked  his  course  in  the  Senate  during  these  trying  years 
— indeed  have  marked  his  entire  career,  professional,  political  and  social.  His  calm, 
steady  mind  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  storm.  The  possession  of  these  traits  was 
Candidly  admitted  by  his  political  opponents,  who  have  often  paid  manly  tribute  to 
his  moral  worth.  As  to  his  incorruptible  integrity  and  abhorrence  of  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  bribe  while  in  public  life  and  acting  for  the  people,  and  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  a  constituency,  no  better  proof  can  be  had  than  the  fact  that  any 
attempts  to  besmirch  him  for  political  or  other  ends  have  utterly  failed,  and  the 
plague-spot  of  corruption  has  never  been  detected  on  his  reputation.  He  has  con- 
quered, risen  above  and  put  to  shame  any  and  all  calumnies  against  him  by  his 
magnanimity  of  private  and  public  life.     .     . 

"His  course,  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  after  years,  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  highest  motives  and  sincere  conviction  of  right.  It 
was  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  factious  temper,  motives  of  gain  in  any  sense,  nor  a  par- 
tisan spirit.  Though  a  party  man  he  was  not  a  partisan.  He  entered  the  Senate 
with  one  leading  and  overshadowing  idea;  one  polar  star  of  intent;  which  every 
vote  cast,  every  word  uttered  by  him  in  his  senatorial  service,  served  to  discover  ;  it  was. 
first,  to  preserve  the  Union  as  made  under  the  Constitution  ;  and  second,  after  it  had 
been  saved  from  destruction,  to  restore  that  Union  in  reality  to  its  primal  status, 
and  to  bind  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  the  common  cause  of  national  pride, 
honor  and  welfare.  To  this  end,  during  his  last  years  in  the  Senate  he  denounced 
and  opposed  everything  tainted  with  sectional  animosity,  or  tending  to  the  injury  or 
estrangement  of  the  Union.  His  guide,  no  matter  with  what  party  he  acted  has  been 
the  Constitution,  and  the  equality  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  great  family  of 
states  and  their  inhabitants.  His  thoughtful  face  and  incisive  address  were  sharp- 
ened and  intensified  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented  and   made   to    suffer    unworthily    in    that    cause    for    opinion's    sake.      All 
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through  the  period  of  his  senatorial  career  from  1857-69,  he  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce what  he  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  he  held  and  subversive  of 
that  Constitution  of  which  he  was  then,  and  had  been  before,  and  has  been  since,  a 
conspicuous  supporter  and  defender  against  its  domestic  enemies,  the  only  enemies 
that  have  seriously  tried  to  overturn  it.  He  has  had  no  time  to  take  off  his  armour 
and  rest  from  such  efforts.  His  acumen,  his  logic,  his  learning  in  constitutional 
law,  his  intrepidity  in  debate,  all  availed  him  to  stand  in  the  breach  and  defend  that 
fundamental  instrument.  He  did  yeoman's  service  in  those  years  in  averting  and 
checking  radical  and  desperate  partisanism,  in  bringing  it  to  its  senses,  and  in  awaken- 
ing the  whole  country  to  its  fatal  designs.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
advised  and  unscrupulous  may  for  a  purpose  say  otherwise,  and  attempt  to  misstate 
history,  mislead  the  public  mind,  and  create  unworthy  prejudices.  All  his  work  in 
public  life  was  well  done ;  done  cleanly,  thoroughly  and  intelligently.  His  political 
consistency  is  aot  simply  the  result  of  early  association  and  inherited  principles,  but 
it  is  the  consistency  such  as  comes  from  right  reflection  and  matured  patience  in 
thought ;  an  educated  logical  consistency,  which  defies  antagonism  because  it  is  fully 
conscious  that  it  fights  in  armor  of  proof  and  with  tempered  weapons.  He  is  bound 
to  be  right  in  his  own  mind,  whether  his  party  be  right  or  wrong.  In  short,  while 
in   the  national  councils  he  was  a  statesman   rather  than   a   partisan." 

Returning  to  the  West,  Judge  Doolittle,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called, 
re-engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  with  offices  in  Chicago,  but  retained  his 
res.  at  Racine.  He  became  essentially  a  Chicagoian.  held  a  prominent 
place  at  the  Chicago  bar  and  identified  himself  with  many  of  the  best  sides 
of  the  city's  life.  From  the  foundation  of  Chicago  University  he  was  a 
trustee  and  for  many  yrs.  lectured  on  Equity  in  Jurisprudence  in  its  Union 
College  of  Law.  In  1874  he  accepted  for  one  yr.  the  temporary  presi- 
dency of  Chicago  University.  "It  appears  that  wherever  a  good  man  and 
a  valiant  man  was  needed,  there  Judge  Doolittle  would  be  found." 

The  late  Jesse  O.  Norton  was  his.  first  law  partner.  After  the  fire  of 
1 87 1,  the  firm  dissolved  and  the  Judge  formed  an  association  with  his  son 
and  namesake.  That  yr.  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  become  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Wis.,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election  by  the  late 
C.  C.  Washburn.  On  July  9,  1872,  he  was  made  president  of  the  Nat'l 
Dem.  Convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore  and  adopted  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  "He  had  a  fine  appearance,  was  in 
good  voice  and  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer."  Later  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign. 

In  Aug.,  1873,  the  formation  of  the  following  law  firm  was  reported  as 
a  news  item  in  a  Chicago  paper :  "Ex  -Senator  Trumbull,  for  many  yrs. 
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chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  ex-Senator  Doolittle  of  Wis.,  one  of 
the  strongest  men  in  the  Senate,  and  Judge  Lawrence,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  111."  In  1876  the  father  and  son  had  estab.  a  part- 
nership and  were  joined  by  Mr.  Henry  McKay,  forming  one  of  the  strong 
first-class  law  firms  of  the  city.  When  Mr.  McKay  died,  Mr.  John  Mayo 
Palmer  took  the  vacancy,  and  in  1889,  at  the  death  of  the  son,  Maj.  Edgar 
B.  Tolman,  who  was  associated  with  them  since  1880,  became  partner. 
Later  the  Major  and  Mr.  Polasky  were  with  Judge  Doolittle.  Their  offices 
were  many  yrs.  at  920  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  but  in  1896  they 
rem.  to  the  new  Marquette  building  to  a  splendid  suite  on  its  16th  floor, 
overlooking  the  lake. 

In  1876  Judge  Doolittle  was  a  delegate  from  Wis.  to  the  Nat'l  Dem. 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Mr.  Tilden.  Silver  had  been 
demonitized  in  1873,  by  questionable  legislation.  At  this  convention  the 
Judge  introduced  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  silver  coin  as  well  as  gold  coin  is  legal  tender  money  by  the 
Constitution;  that  in  our  sound  normal  condition  there  should  be  no  money  or  cur- 
rency but  silver  and  gold  coin  and  paper  convertible  on  demand  into  coin ;  that  we 
favor  a  gradual,  certain  and  steady  return  to  that  condition ;  that,  as  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction  we  favor  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar, 
which  has  been  for  more  than  80  yrs.  the  unit  of  value  or  standard  dollar  of  the  Re- 
public as  legal  tender  as  it  was  before  the  act  of  1873,  and  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  coin  and  issue  the  same  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  Government 
and  the  people,  and  to  restore  the  double  standard  of  geld  and  silver  upon  a  true 
adjustment   of  their   relative   value." 

Speaking  of  it  in  after  years  he  said : 

"In  vain  I  appealed  to  a  too  self-confident  majority  to  adopt  it  as  part  of  the 
platform.  .  .  Had  it  been  adopted  we  should  have  carried  111.,  lnd.  and  O.  for 
Tilden  and  no  commission  could  have  counted  him  out  of  the  Presidential  chair. 
to  which  in  my  opinion  he  was  truly   elected." 

Judge  Doolittle  and  other  distinguished  Democrats  (Henry  Watterson, 
Lyman  Trumbull  and  others),  in  response  to  telegrams  from  Abram  S.  He- 
witt, Ch'm  of  Dem.  Nat'l  Com.,  went  to  New  Orleans  in  1876,  to  consider 
the  Dem.  interests  in  the  controversy  over  this  election  Two  of  the  Repub. 
members  of  the  Com.  united  with  the  Democrats  in  declaring  the  action  of 
the  board  in  that  election  "unjust,  illegal  and  arbitrary.'' 

In  Feb.,  1877,  Judge  Doolittle  responded  to  an  invitation  of  the  Wis. 
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legislature  to  address  them  on  Bimetalism,  in  which  he  ever  believed,  and  he 
met  them  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Madison. 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life  came  with  the  death  of  his  excellent 
wife,  Sept.  12,  1879,  at  "Ingleside,"  their  residence  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  near 
Racine.     Her  obituary  states  in  part : 

"In  all  her  married  life  she  was  a  most  devoted  and  happy  wife  and  mother; 
and  in  social  circles,  and  in  the  church  to  which  she  belonged,  she  was  always  highly 
esteemed,    respected    and    beloved. 

"Wherever  she  went  her  influence  was  felt.  With  ?  large  and  powerful  brain, 
and  active  temperament,  she  had  great  judgment,  force,  energy  and  decision;  and, 
yet,  always  mingled  with  that  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  modesty  in  sen- 
timent and  character,  which  shrinks  from  obtrusion  and  display ;  and  which  gives 
such   sweetness  and  charm  to  woman  at  home,  in  society  and  in  the  church. 

"There  was,  withal,  a  moral  courage,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  sincerity  in  action, 
which  never  allowed  her  to  shrink  or  falter  in  the  performance  of  any  dutv  in  all 
those  relations  in   which  woman's  influence   is  most  felt,   and  is   most  powerful. 

"During  the  most  important  period  of  our  National  History,  from  1857  to  1869 — 
twelve  years — which  embraced  the  great  events  of  Secession,  Civil  War,  and  Recon- 
struction, that  influence  was  felt  in  public  affairs.  She  was  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress  at  Washington — the  intimate  personal  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their 
families ;  and  during  all  those  trying  times,  her  great  patriotism,  moral  courage,  and 
constant  faith  had  a  quiet  and  powerful  influence  for  good — at  a  lime  when  all  those 
virtues  were  needed  to  carry  us  safely  through.  While  those  who  knew  them  both 
intimately,  well  knew  with  what  confidence  her  husband  relied  upon  her  strong 
good  sense  and  wise  counsels  in  his  public  career,  and  upon  her  just  criticism  in  all 
his  public  efforts." 

In  1880  Judge  Doolittle  supported  Gen.  Hancock,  but  believed  his 
party  made  two  vital  mistakes — in  not  renaming  the  ticket  of  '76,  and  in  not 
explaining  their  plank,  "A  tariff  for  revenue  only."  His  own  views  on  the 
tariff  were  those  of  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Clay,  also  Lin- 
coln and  Grant,  namely, 

"A  trariff  for  revenue  sufficient  only  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government  with  such  incidental  protection  to  our  manufacturing  industries  as  a 
wise  discrimination  in  laying  such  duties  would  afford,  laying  them  higher  upon 
luxuries  than    upon   necessities,    which  enter   into  the  consumption   of  the   people" 

At  the  funeral  services  of  President  Garfield,  Judge  Doolittle  made  an 

impressive  address,  which  closed  with  the  following  characteristic  remarks: 

"My  faith  is  strong  that  God  reigns  in  history,  not  by  miracles,  not  by  suspend- 
ing or  changing  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  in  infinite  wisdom.  He  reigns  and  governs 
through  natural  laws  of  His  own  creation  and  works  out  his  purposes  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  by  any  supposed  miraculous  interposition  which  short-sighted  men  might 
desire    or    propose. 
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"God  reigns.     Let  us  bow  to  His  will.     The  great  Republic  still  lives  and  by  His 
will    may   it    live   forever." 

As  a  silver-tongued  orator  Judge  Doolittle  was  in  frequent  demand, 
and  spoke  to  large  audiences  on  many  notable  occasions.  In  these  popular 
addresses  he  appeared  to  greatest  advantage,  and  his  powerful  eloquence 
was  almost  irresistible.  Thus  in  14  Presidential  campaigns  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  as  a  speaker  on  invitation  of  political  managers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  serving  until  past  his  80th  yr.  His  voice  was  of  remarkably 
wide  scope,  and  it  is  said  he  had  been  heard  by  more  of  his  countrymen  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  his  numerous  speeches  without  marveling  at  his 
wealth  of  learning,  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  tact.  He  ever  had 
something  of  vital  interest  to  say  and  appealed  to  the  higher  nature,  to  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  He  stood  for  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man 
and  took  strong  positions  which  his  extensive  reading  and  great  mind, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  political  history  of  the  world,  made  unassail- 
able. In  the  art  of  persuasive  oratory  he  was  an  adept  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  his  contemporaries. 

A  sketch  of  him  at  that  time  closes  with : 

"He  is  a  conscientious,  independent  and  profound  lawyer,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances faithful  alike  to  his  profession  and  his  clients.  As  a  citizen  he  is  public 
spirited  and  lends  a  helping  hand  to  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
As  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  he  has  few  peers.  He  is  clothed  with  becoming 
dignity,  though  courteous  and  kind,  painstaking  and  laborious  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  intrust  their  business  to  him.  Faithful,  upright  and  honorable,  he  is  a  counselor 
whose  services  are  sought  by  the  best  class  of  clients."— Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago. 

The  name  of  Judge  Doolittle  ever  appeared  among  the  foremost  in 
lists  of  distinguished  men  at  important  gatherings  and  was  always  mentioned 
with  marked  respect.  In  Apr.,  1884,  at  a  nat'l  meeting  of  Democrats  in 
Chicago  he  responded  to  a  toast,  "The  coming  campaign,"  in  place  of  Gov. 
Hubbard  of  Texas,  and  closed  with  this  sentiment :  "Every  American  citi- 
zen from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  has  two  sovereignties  like  two  guardian 
angels  walking  close  by  his  side— the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Gov't 
.  .  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State."  He  was  ever  fond  of  emphasiz- 
ing: the  rights  of  each  in  this  divided  allegiance. 
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An  interesting  article  he  prepared  by  request  in  1884,  on  the  Electoral 
System  was  found  among  his  papers  and  pub.  in  Political  Science  Quarter- 
ly Sept.  1904.  He  urges  that  in  the  electoral  college  the  votes  be  cast  by 
the  individuals  and  not  by  the  "unit  rule."  He  believed  it  would  bring 
more  local  power  to  the  people  and  they  would  be  more  truly  represented ; 
that  it  would  break  up  the  "Solid  North"  and  "Solid  South";  that  contests 
would  not  center  in  "doubtful  states"  with  all  the  chance  for  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  excessive  use  of  money. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bar  in  1885,  to  take  action  on  the 
death  of  General  Grant,  Judge  Doolittle  presented  the  masterly  memorial, 
reading  it  in  his  very  impressive  manner.  That  year  President  Cleveland 
nominated  him  for  Minister  to  Russia,  but  on  account  of  bitter  and  absurd 
attacks  by  the  N.  Y.  Times  the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  him. 

A  remarkable  speech  by  Judge  Doolittle,  delivered  Aug.  19,  1885,  at 
the  farewell  banquet  given  at  the  Palmer  House  to  Hon.  Lambert  Tree,  of 
Chicago,  newly  appointed  minister  to  Belgium,  deserves  reproduction  and 
more  than  passing  thought.  It  is  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  history 
and  theology  and  displays  his  fine  scholarship  and  literary  ability  outside 
his  direct  professional  lines.  The  Judge  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the 
toast,  "The  United  States  of  America.  The  demonstration  is  complete. 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.''       He  said : 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  In  rising  to  respond  to  this  toast  I  can  find  no 
language  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  I  profoundly  feel  or  to  do  justice  to 
this  great  theme.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  great  Repuhlic  of  the  world. 
the  outgrowth  and  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  that  Government  of  and  by  and  for  the 
people— what  tongue  can  tell  what  it  has  been,  what  it  is  now,  and  above  all,  what 
i*.    is  to  be  among  the  nations  of  the  earth? 

"When  Geo.  Berkeley,  the  Irish  prelate,  poet  and  philosopher  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  wrote  that  famous  and  prophetic  verse.  'On  the  prospect  of  Plant- 
ins  Art  and  Learning  in  America,'  so  often  quoted,  I  suppose  there  were  not  in 
..11  New  England  one-half  as  many  people  as  now  reside  in  Chicago.     That  verse  is: 

'"Westward  the   course    of   empire  takes   its    way: 
The    first    four    acts    already    past. 
A   fifth   shall    close   the   drama   with   the    day. 
Time's  noblest   offspring  is  the  last.' 

"But  this  prophecy  was  by  no  means  original  with  him.  His  was  not  the  first 
prophetic  vision  of  the  five  grand  acts,  in  the  political  history  of  mankind.     A  greater 
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prophet  than  he,  one  whom  the  Christian  and  Hebrew  world  regard  divinely  in- 
spired, uttered  this  prophecy,  in  presence  of  the  great  king  in  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
that  great  empire  which  had  ruled  the  world  for  1400  years — the  first  civilized  em- 
pire of  which  history  gives  us  an  account. 

"Two  thousand  years  before  this  new  world  was  discovered,  nearly  2500  years 
before  this  Republic  was  born,  the  great  prophet  of  the  old  dispensation  explained 
to  the  greatest  statesman,  monarch  and  warrior  of  the  old  Asiatic  world  that  vision 
of  what  was  to  come  to  pass  thereafter,  in  the  political  history  of  mankind,  in  the 
form  of  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts  or  Parts — a  drama  in  which  the  whole  world  was  the 
stage ;  in  which  a  change  of  scene  was  a  change  of  continents ;  in  which  the  lead- 
ing characters  were  ruling  empires ;  a  drama  which,  i:i  its  grand  sweep  was  to  em- 
brace all  coming  time,  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  involve  the  political 
destinies  of  the  whole  human  race. 

"In  the  first  act  the  prophet  saw  the  Golden  Kingdom  of  Assyria,  the  leading 
character. 

"In  the  second  act  he  saw  that  Golden  Kingdom  overturned  and  give  way  to  the 
Silver  Kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians   under  Cyrus  the  Great. 

"In  the  third  Act,  looking  still  farther  into  the  future  he  saw  the  Brazen 
Kingdom  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great  coming  from  southeastern 
Europe  overturn  that  Silver  Kingdom  and  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth. 

"Looking  still  further  into  the  future,  in  the  fourth  great  act  of  that  drama,  he 
saw  the  Brazen  Kingdom  of  the  Greeks  give  way  and  disappear  before  the  Iron 
Kingdom  of  the  Romans ; — that  great  power  coming  from  still  further  west,  whose 
conquering  legions  took  no  steps  backward,  until  they  subdued,  bruised  and  broke 
in  pieces  all  other  civilized  and  barbarian  nations.  East  and  West,  including  Spain, 
Gaul  and  Britain,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic; — a  kingdom  in  which  the 
word  of  Caesar  ruled  supreme  from  the  wall  of  Antounius,  which  separated  England 
from  Scotland,  to  the  river  Euphrates.  He  saw  that  great  kingdom  subdivided  into 
the  ten  lesser  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  'of  Iron  and  Clay,  partly  strong  and 
partly  broken,'  and  he  foresaw  and  described  with  marvelous  accuracy  that  won- 
derful 'Balance  of  Power  System'  by  which  those  nations  have  been  governed  for 
nearly    a   thousand  years. 

"But  the  prophet  in  his  rapt  vision,  looking  into  the  far-distant  future,  beyond 
the  confines  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Europe — still  farther  west — beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — saw  upon  this  continent,  in  this  New  World  the  opening  of  the  fifth,  the 
last  act,  in  the  political  drama  of  mankind ;  in  which  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  leading  character.  More  than  2000  years  before  its  coming,  he  saw  the  God 
of  Heaven  set  up  that  Kingdom  'which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  the  Kingdom 
whereof  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,'  that  is  to  say,  the  people  shall  govern 
themselves.     He  saw  this   'Government    of   the    People,    by   the    People  and    for   the    People.' 

"And  the  prophet  declares,  'it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other 
kingdoms  and  it  shall  stand  forever,'  which  means  only  this:  that  under  the  reign 
of  peace,  not  by  war,  or  by  conquest,  but  by  the  light  of  our  example  in  the  fulness 
of  time  we  shall  republicanize  and  Americanize  all  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  our  national  policy  is  peace.  Our  relations 
to  all  other  nations  are  based  upon  one  simple  idea; — ask  nothing  that  is  not  clearly 
right,  and  submit  to  nothing  wrong.  To  represent  such  a  nation  and  to  defend  such 
a  policy  our  friend  and  fellow-citizen  is  about  to  go  to  Belgium  ;— one  of  the  most 
central,   important   and   agreeable  missions    in   Europe. 

"All  who  know  him,  rejoice  at  his  appointment,  and  know  that  in  him  our  na- 
tion and  its  policy  will  have  an  able,  vigilant,  efficient  and  most  honorable  repre- 
sentative." 
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The  full  text  of  this  speech  was  reported  by  the  various  Chicago  pa- 
pers, and  in  comment  The  Standard  said  : 

"It  will  be  read  by  everyone.  The  fact  is  deserving  of  special  mention  that  one 
engaged  so  long  in  public  affairs,  and  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  a  profession  so  ex- 
acting as  that  of  the  law,  has  interest  and  attention  to  spare  for  subjects  of  the  kind 
discussed  in  this   brief   but   eloquent   speech. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  while  conspicuous  for  ability  alike  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  bar, 
sharing  fully  as  Senator  in  the  discussion  of  great  questions  and  as  a  lawyer  having 
often  to  deal  with  important  interests,  has  never  ceased  to  be  attracted  by  subjects 
of  inquiry  that  interest  Christian  men.  One  likes  to  see  how  such  subjects  appear 
to  a  man  holding  the  point  of  view  of  a  statesman  and  a  jurist  and  to  compare  the 
impressions  such  a  one  gains  in  his  study,  for  example  of  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing prophecies  of  ancient  times  with  those  which  are  given  by  the  same  passages  to 
men  with  whom  sacred  studies  are  a   lifelong  occupation." 

He  seldom  prepared  written  speeches  but  some  of  his  writings  on  so- 
cial, political  and  economical  subjects  are  preserved  in  pamphlet  form. 
However,  at  times  before  long  addresses  he  made  sketches  or  lists  of  topics. 
But  in  debate  by  aptness  and  knowledge  of  political  measures  he  answered 
promptly  and  directly  to  the  point  in  discussion. 

His  dau.  Mary  collected  a  chest  full  of  data,  records,  speeches,  news 
articles,  essays,  letters,  etc.,  hoping  that  he  would  from  them  and  his  excel- 
lect  memory  write  his  Memoirs — a  work  close  to  his  heart.  To  this  end 
in  his  latter  years  he  prepared  considerable  manuscript  on  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  epoch  covered  by  his  aggressive  public  life.  Mr.  Mowry  has 
just  pub.  in  Am.  Hist.  Magazine,  Sept.,  '08  a  most  interesting  extract  from 
these  writings  of  Judge  Doolittle,  dealing  with  that  gloomiest  period  of  our 
Civil  War,  the  months  of  disasters  about  Washington  in  winter  of  '62-'63, 
together  with  an  enthusiastic  speech  by  Senator  Doolittle,  delivered  at  that 
time  to  his  dejected  colleagues  in  the  closing  hour  of  the  37th  Congress, 
Alar.  4,  '63.  It  came  as  an  extemporaneous  outburst  of  the  soul  and  glowed 
with  hope  and  redetermination.  Tt  is  recorded  in  Congressional  Globe, 
vol.  62,  part  ii,  and  appendix  pp.  1530-31.     Mr.  Mowry  says: 

"This  speech  of  Senator  Doolittle  .  .  .  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
North.  It  inspired  hope  among  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  country.  It  gave  renewed 
vigor  to  the  dormant  activities  of  many  of  the  slumbering  soldiers  at  the  front.  It 
aided  President  Lincoln  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  war.  Judge  Doolit- 
tle at  once  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  confidential  councils  of  the  nation.  His 
absolute  sincerity  *nd  honesty  of  purpose,  shown  by  this  short  speech,  was  the  talk 
of   the   country.      The    Honorable    Thomas    Rwing.    his    intimate    friend    and    trusted 
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advisor,  assured  him  'that  this  was  a  very  noble  speech,'  certainly  an  opinion  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  of.     The  speech   was,  indeed,  most  opportune." 

It  is  regretted  that  lack  of  space  in  this  now  extended  article  permits 
so  few  of  Judge  Doolittle's  instructive  remarks  on  a  wide  field  of  most  in- 
teresting and  practical  subjects.  His  speeches  were  not  fanciful  with  an 
artificial  eloquence.  He  was  earnest  and  fond  of  using  a  hypothetical  in- 
stance to  explain  a  point.  His  learned  words  imparted  history,  philosophy, 
figures,  economic  and  other  facts  educational  to  the  people.  With  good 
rhetoric,  dignified,  earnest  manner  and  a  strong,  distinct  voice,  resonant 
and  penetrating,  he  was  always  greeted  by  immense  audiences  of  willing 
listners. 

He  was  not  only  a  great  man  but  a  truly  good  man.  He  was  very  re- 
ligious and  a  consistent  member  of  the  First  Bapt.  Chh.  of  Racine,  regular 
in  his  place  at  chh.  each  Lord's  day  and  active  in  its  affairs.  One  Sabbath 
morning  at  age  of  yy  he  occupied  the  place  of  his  pastor,  to  the  edification 
of  the  chh.  of  which  he  had  been  an  honored  member  over  40  yrs.  In 
speaking  of  Christ  he  said :  "His  mission  was  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
will.  .  .  His  kingdom  was  based  upon  two  great  ideas :  Supreme  love 
to  God,   and  love  to  man." 

"It  is  strengthening  and  an  inspiration  to  Christian  faith  and  to  denomina- 
tional fidelity  to  be  in  touch  with  such  a  man.'' — The  Standard. 

He  was  full  of  human  sympathy  and  loved  his  fellow  men.  He  had 
a  great  heart  and  was  a  friend  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  As  an  orator  of 
national  reputation  his  voice  was  ever  raised  in  behalf  of  justice  between 
man  and  man.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  personal  integrity  of  char- 
acter and  the  noble  qualities  which  dominated  his  life. 

At  the  Chicago  bar  for  many  years  he  occupied  a  high  position;  on  the 

bench  of  Wis.  he  enjoyed  universal  respect.     He  is  spoken  of  as  a  profound 

and   excellent   lawyer,    capable    and   confident   in   his   own   ability,   and   an 

aggressive  worker  in  the  fields  where  destiny  placed  him. 

"Judge  Doolittle  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  both  as  judge  and 
counselor   stood  among  the    foremost  lawyers   of  the    West." — Chicago   Dispatch. 

In  a  conversation  in  1891  the  Judge  said: 

"I  have  been  all  my  life  a  follower  of  ideas  rather  than  men.     When  I  have  been 
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convinced  of  the  correctness  of  a  principle  nothing  could  swerve  me  from  my ( alle- 
giance to  it.  While  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  charge  of  stubbornness,  I  have  not 
counted  the  cost  in  adhering  to  the  right.  This,  however,  is,  in  my  opinion  a  char- 
acteristic of  my  family."  Again  he  declared,  "1  stand  for  deeds  rather  than  for 
words." 

His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  press  a  legal  action  for  the  side 
he  believed  in  the  wrong.  He  often  said  he  could  not  take  the  part  of  prose- 
cutor unless  it  was  possible  for  him  to  consider  it  as  in  his  own  case.  De- 
fense was  his  chief  delight  and  on  this  side  he  could  fight  valiantly.  He 
preferred  jury  trials  and  generally  won,  because  of  his  earnestness  and  his 
own  personal  convictions  to  substantiate  and  emphasize  the  facts. 

A  letter  from  Judge  Doolittle  Jan.  8,  1886,  to  the  Jacksonian  Clubs, 
assembled  at  Columbus,  has  one  of  his  able  tributes  to  Pres.  Jackson  which 
might  fittingly  be  applied  to  himself.     He  said  in  part: 

"He  was  a  true  Democratic-Republican  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  He  hated 
all  trick,  sham,  and  hypocrisy,  in  or  out  of  office.  He  believed  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  soul  in  applying  to  the  affairs  of  government  the  great  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Democratic-Republican  creed,  'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  Love  for  the  equal  rights  of  man,  intense,-  almost  divine,  in- 
spired every  fiber  of  his  being.  Mingled  with  his  love  of  country,  liberty  and  union, 
it  ruled  his  whole  life.  .  .  When  his  public  career  was  ended,  the  same  love  inspired  him 
to  warn  our  people  that  it  was  not  in  vast  moneyed  monopolies  and  aristocratic 
establishments  that  they  would  find  happiness  or  their  liberties  protected,  but  in  a 
plain  system,  void  of  pomp,  protecting  all,  granting  favors  to  none,  which  dispenses 
its  blessings,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt,  save  in  the  richness  and  beauty 
they  contribute  to  produce." 

Judge  Doolittle  was  the  ideal  type  of  a  cultured,  Christian  gentleman, 
deeply  read  in  the  world's  best  literature,  a  close  student  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  economics  and  philosophy.  In  thought  he  was  original, 
independent  and  utilitarian.  He  believed  in  Cod  with  all  the  intensity  of 
an  earnest  soul  and  often  quoted  two  of  his  guiding  principles:  "There 
is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  soul,  mind  and  body  he  named  "the  trinity  of  man" — the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  him,  "the  new  gospel  of  man's  politi- 
cal redemption,"  and  the  Fourth  of  July  he  called  "the  birthday  of  God's 
Republic,  second  only  in  history  to  the  birth  of  Christ." 

He  severely  denounced  private  monopoly  and  special  privilege  as 
threatening  our  liberties  and  esp.  decried  the  power  of  great  railroad  com- 
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bines  which  he  declared  (1885)  had  the  people  more  completely  under 
control  than  did  monarchs  in  the  old  world. 

In  the  '80s  he  published  an  important  paper  on  the  possibilities  of  a 
ship  canal  at  Chicago  into  Desplaines  river,  being-  one  of  the  first  to  advo- 
cate it.  He  recommended  a  channel  200  teet  wide  by  20  deep,  with  a  flow 
of  2  miles  an  hour.  This  he  argued  would  open  the  ancient  outlet  of  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  would  purify  Desplaines  and  111.  rivers ;  would 
create  more  water  power  between  Lockport  and  La  Salle  than  on  any  other 
river  in  the  U.  S.  and  add  $100,000,000  to  the  taxable  property  of  111.  It 
would  put  Chicago  at  the  head  of  Miss,  navigation,  and  cheapen  and  reg- 
ulate transp.  rates  on  agricultural  products  all  east  of  Rocky  Mts.  He  fig- 
ured it  would  cost  $25,000,000,  would  take  5  yrs.^to  build,  and  might  be 
paid  for  by  Congress  appropriating  for  5  yrs.  the  tax  on  spirits  collected 
at  Peoria  and  Chicago.  He  believed  that  more  commerce-  would  pass 
through  it  in  this  century  than  through  the  Suez  canal  in  any  century. 

His  address  at  the  Boomers'  banquet  about  this  time  expressed  these 
worthy  sentiments : 

"All  that  is  good  in  society,  and  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  republic,  clusters 
around  the  sacred  homestead.  It  is  in  the  homestead  only  that  society  and  the 
republic  will  find  their  sure  and  steadfast  support.  .  .  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
number  of  homesteads  in  our  republic,  and  to  insure  their  independence,  adds  good- 
ness as  well  as  greatness  to  the  republic,  and  should  command  every  mind  and  enlist 
every  human  heart.  .  .  All  legislation.  State  and  Federal  should  aim  to  give  to  every 
man  an  equal  right,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  every  man  to  found  a 
family  of  his  own  and  own  and  occupy  a  homestead.  .  .  The  family  is  the  unit  of 
society,  the  basis  of  civilization  and  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  .  .  Let  us  build  up. 
strengthen  and  honor  the  homes  of  our  people.  Let  us  give  to  the  heads  of  house- 
holds the  power,  dignity  and  honor  which  of  right,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
belong  to  them." 

A  paper  by  him  on  Land  Monopoly  was  read  before  the  Baptist  Na- 
tional Congress  at  Indianapolis  in  the  '80s.  After  citing  the  Mosaic  law 
on  land  ownership  and  the  Roman  customs  of  allowing  each  man  but  7 
acres,  which  later  was  disregarded,  when  the  rich  and  avaricious  trampled 
down  and  debased  the  poor,  at  which  extreme  the  grandeur  of  the  Repub- 
lic faded  and  perished,  he  spoke  of  the  feudal  customs  in  this  regard  and 
of  the  present  conditions  in  England.     He  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  dangers 
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of  land  monopoly  to  our  republican  Institutions,  but  said  it  we  prevent  fu- 
ture growth,  what  now  exists  will  disappear.     He  recommended: 

"An  amendment  to  State  Constitutions  should  provide  that  the  Legislature,  at 
stated  period,  say  once  every  twenty  years,  or  once  for  every  generation,  should  fix  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  agricultural  land,  the  amount  of  land  in  villages,  and  the 
amount  in  cities,  which  any  one  person  could  thereafter  take,  hold  or  acquire,  by 
gift,  grant,  purchase,  devise  or  inheritance,  with  power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate 
legislation.  This  would  act  only  upon  future  acquisitions,  and  would  take  from  no 
man  any  portion  of  his  property.  It  would  prevent  the  future  growth  of  land 
monopoly.  .  .  It  would  prevent  a  rich  man  from  controlling  his  property  after  his  death 
and  making  his  children  a  landed  aristocracy." 

At  a  banquet  of  the  Iroquois  Club  at  Chicago  in  one  of  his  later  yrs., 

Judge   Doolittle   responded   to   the   toast,    "The   Sanctity   of   the   American 

Home,  the  Safeguard  of  American  Liberty."     He  said  in  part : 

"I  will  give  an  outline  of  my  idea  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving  freedom,  dignity, 
security,  happiness,  stability — in  a  word,  sanctity — to  the  millions  of  American  homes 
in  our  republic.  .  .  The  reform  I  would  propose  is  no  new  idea  with  me.  For  more 
than  ten  years  I  have  maintained  that  all  citizens  who  are  householders  and  heads  of 
families,  and  who  for  such  time  as  shall  be  fixed — say  one  or  two  years — shall  have 
lived  with  and  supported  their  families  in  the  town  where  they  vote,  shall  have  two 
votes ;  one  to  represent  their  manhood  in  common  with  all  other  men,  and  one  to 
represent  the  household,  including  women  and  children.  .  .  The  reasons  why  the  head 
of  a  family  should  have  a  double  vote,  when  men  without  families  have  but  one, 
are : 

"First — Because  the  man  without  family  represents  but  one  human  being,  while 
the  head  of  a  family  represents  always  two,  and  generally  more. 

"Second — Because  a  man  without  a  family  has  not  more  than  half  as  much  at 
stake  in  good  government  as  the  head  of  a  family. 

"Third — Because,  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  without  family  is  only  half 
as  well  educated  in  all  that  concerns  the  good  of  society  as  the  head  of  a  family — 
with  protecting  them  and  supporting  them  by  his  own  exertions. 

"Fourth — Because  the  man  without  family  has  had  little,  if  any,  experience  in  gov- 
erning in  human  society;  whereas,  the  head  of  a  family,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
is  trained  to  govern.  In  any  family  the  man  is  king  and  the  woman  is  queen.  It  is  a 
little  nation  by  itself.  Within  its  government  ail  human  beings  are  reared,  trained 
and  governed  for  twenty-one  years — half,  and  more  than  half,  of  the  average  years  of 
human  life — those  years,  too.  during  which  character  is  formed  and  children  are 
molded  into  men  and   women.  .  .     This  is  true  home-rule." 

The  Dem.  party  at  Burlington.  Sept.  29,  1886,  nominated  him  for  Con- 
gress in  a  strong  Repub.  district.  The  honor  was  unsought  or  even  thought 
of  by  Judge  Doolittle.  lie  accepted,  but  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 
In  Sept.,  1888,  he  declined  the  proffered  nom.  for  Congress  in  the  1st  Wis. 
district,  urging  his  engagements  in  important  professional  matters  as  so 
pressing  and  absolutely  imperious  as  well  as  his  lack  of  sufficient  fortune 
to  retire   from  his  profession   at  that  time. 
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Two  years  later  he  again  declined  the  nom.  for  Congress,  because  of 
professional  engagements  made  even  more  pressing  by  the  recent  death  of 
his  son  and  partner.  The  loss  of  this  well-beloved  son,  his  namesake,  a 
very  promising  man  in  midlife,  was  a  most  severe  shock  to  the  venerable 
father.  These  latter  years  had  much  of  sorrow  in  them  for  him,  but  he 
bore  them  with  a  fortitude  born  of  a  faith  unflinching  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Great  Judge  of  all. 

On  Sept.  29,  1890,  Judge  Doolittle  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
broke  his  arm,  but  recovered  in  a  couple  months.  Two  weeks  after  the  ac- 
cident this  hale  and  hearty  advocate  of  75  yrs.  appeared  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  111.  and  argued  two  very  important  cases.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  his  addresses  at  this  time  he  had  occasion  to  eloquently  refer  to  Hale. 
Mansfield.  Marshall,  Story  and  Grier,  as  "these  great  men  in  whom  'en- 
thusiasm for  justice'  was  of  the  very  essence  of  their  natures,  and  men 
whose  greatness  was  just  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  their  souls' 
reasonings;  just  in  proportion  to  the  instincts  of  conscience — that  voice  of 
God  within  which  moves  to  its  depths  the  righteous  indignation  of  every 
great  soul  against  every  form  of  peculation,  fraud  and  false  pretense." 

A  number  of  leading  citizens  at  Racine  in  1892  united  in  requesting 
Judge  Doolittle  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  shortly  to  be  vacant.  The  request  was  signed  by  men  of  all  political 
parties,  businessmen,  attorneys  and  others.  It  was  the  position  he  held 
many  years  before.  He  accepted  the  nomination.  Although  y~  yrs.  old  he 
was  well  preserved  and  retained  the  vigor,  strength  and  force,  physically 
and  mentally,  which  he  had  possessed  from  early  years.  He  appeared  like 
one  20  yrs.  his  junior.  His  voice,  manner  and  delivery  were  just  the  same 
as  when  he  presided  as  Circuit  Judge.  Thev  had  lost  none  of  that  power 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  His  health  was  perfect  and 
the  freshness  and  pliancy  of  his  mind  had  not  for  a  moment  failed.  He 
believed  this  was  largely  due  to  his  habits  of  Spartan  simplicity.  A  de- 
scription of  the  Judge  in  those  days  says  : 

"He  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  manhood.  He  is  at  least  six  feet  tall,  with  a 
robust   frame  and  a  rugged  appearance   which  old  age  has  scarcely  affected.     Except 
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for  his  snow-white  hair  and  white  mustache  and  goatee,,  he  looks  the  picture  of 
physical  and  mental  vigor.  He  has  a  large  head  and  a  face  wide  at  the  jaws,  with 
a  high  forehead,  over  which  the  hair  lifts  in  a  great  cowlick.  The  Senator  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  practice  of  law." 

The   Chicago  Herald  of  Dec.   26,    1891,  gives   the   following  graphic 

picture  of  him : 

"Though  advanced  in  years,  Judge  Doolittle  is  still  active  and  vigorous.  He  has 
a  military  carriage,  and  one  observing  his  erect  figure  and  soldierly  bearing  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  had  he  not  been  a  great  orator  he  would  have  been  a  great 
soldier.  His  head  is  massive,  set  upon  broad  shoulders  and  crowning  a  sturdy 
physique.  His  hair  and  whiskers  are  white,  his  complexion  is  ruddy,  and  his  eyes 
are  blue.  He  strikingly  resembles  General  Simon  Boliver  Buckner,  ex-Governor  of 
Kentucky." 

In  commenting  on  the  tender  of  nom'n  for  Circuit  Judge  in  Wis.  to 

Judge  Doolittle  in  1892  the  Inter  Ocean  of  Feb.  22d  said: 

"Judge  Doolittle  is  one  of  those  men  whom  to  personally  know  is  a  privilege, 
and  whose  personal  friendship  any  man  might  be  proud  to  claim.  It  is  probable  that 
at  no  time  in  his  life  was  he  better  fitted  for  the  high  judicial  position  to  which  his 
friends  invite  him  than  now.  It  would  be  a  deserved  compliment  to  a  man  of  first- 
rate  ability  and  superior  legal  qualification,  should  this  post  of  service  now  fall  to  him ; 
and,  what  is  more,  would  be  securing  for  the  public  advantage  one  pre-eminently 
competent  for  the  duties  involved.  We  hope  to  hear  that  these  wishes  of  his  friends 
have  been  realized." 

A  glowing  tribute  from  the  Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard  Democrat: 

"Judge  James  R.  Doolittle,  who  represents  the  non-partisan  element  of  the 
people,  has  a  reputation  which  is  a  living  and  breathing  monument  of  his  ability  and 
life-long  honesty.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  been  a  colossal  figure  in  the 
history  not  only  of  this  State,  but  of  the  country;  and  his  name  and  fame  have  become 
household  words.  Called  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  during 
the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  nation's  history,  James  R.  Doolittle  towered  aloft  in 
the  councils  of  the  Government,  and  his  voice  was  heard  in  defense  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  he  so  ably  represented.  In  every  public  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  fearless  advocacy 
of  right,  and  that  thorough  and  well-grounded  ability  which  bespoke  the  progressive 
scholar  and  the  thorough  jurist.  As  a  lawyer  he  commands  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  bench  and  bar ;  and  clients  have  always  found  in  him  an  advocate  in  whose 
hands  their  cases  were  secure,  and  who  would  battle  for  their  rights  with  all  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  his  sturdy  manhood  and  honest  conception  of  true  justice. 
As  a  citizen,  his  unblemished  life  is  known  to  all  men,  and  his  public-spiritedness 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  right  has  manifested  itself  on  innumerable  occasions. 
As  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact  it  may  be  safely  aserted  that  no  other  man  in  this 
judicial  district  combines  within  himself  the  many  sterling  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  true,  the  upright,  unimpeachable  and  thoroughly  able  jurist;  and 
certainly  none  can  vie  with  him  in  the  possession  of  those  talents  which  make  the 
calm,  dignified  and  fully-equipped  judge.  He  is  in  every  respect  the  ideal  candidate 
for  judicial  honor,  and  his  election  will  raise  the  bench  and  bar  of  this  district  above 
the  murky  environments  of  political  bias  or  personal  favoritism,  and  insure  the  just 
and  able  administration  of  the  laws  of  the   State." 
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In  his  argument  before  the  U.  S.  Dist.  Court  at  St.  Louis  in  one  of  his 
latter  years  Judge  Doolittle  made  this  just  reference  to  the  functions  of  a 
judge: 

"But  in  the  discharge  of  that  high  duty,  I  maintain,  from  the  experience  and 
history  of  judicial  decisions  in  all  the  civilized  world,  that  the  true  office  of  a  great 
judge,  in  construing  a  doubtful  statute  made  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  is, 
like  Mansfield,  to  lean  toward  the  common  law.  The  highest  duty  which  rests  upon 
the  bench,  in  the  midst  of  doubtful  statutes  and  conflicting  decisions,  as  well  as  the 
no  less  important,  but  humbler,  duty  which  rests  upon  the  jury,  in  ascertaining  the 
facts,  is  to  follow  the  higher  instincts  of  our  nature ;  to  heed  that  voice  within  which 
says,  'Do  justice.  Let  not  a  doubtful  statute  entangle  the  innocent  in  its  meshes. 
Cut  your  way  directly  through  doubts  and  technicalities;  and  unless  the  law  clearly 
forbids  it,  go  where  conscience  and  duty  lead  you  to  do  justice  to  the  parties.'" 

The  election  proved  Judge  Doolittle  a  strong  candidate,  but  he  was 
unable  to  entirely  overcome  the  large  normal  Republican  majority  of  the 
district. 

In  the  early  90s  he  announced  his  intention  to  confine  his  professional 
labors  in  future  to  that  of  counsel,  hoping  thus  to  render  more  valuable  aid 
to  his  brethren  of  the  bar  and  others  who  might  desire  his  help  in  the 
preparation,  trial  and  argument  of  important  cases  in  State  and  Federal 
courts.     The  Chicago  Local  News  at  that  time  said : 

"Judge  Doolittle  has  a  national  reputation.  When  in  the  Senate  he  was  a  leader 
among  leaders.  He  is  a  strong  and  powerful  man.  In  all  of  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  his  ability  has  always  been  admitted  and  his  integrity  has  never  been  questioned. 
He  is  dignified  and  earnest  in  manner,  eloquent  and  forcible  in  speech,  convincing  in 
argument,  and  wise  in  council.  He  combines  the  earnestness  of  youth  with  the 
wisdom  of  age.  He  is  a  wonderfully  preserved  man.  A  lawyer  who  heard  his 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  few  weeks  since  said  to  a 
friend :  'His  eye  is  as  bright,  his  voice  as  eloquent  and  strong,  and  his  argument  as 
clear  and  cutting  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  the  Grand  Old  Man — the  Glad- 
stone of  America'." 

On  Jan.  24,  1893,  he  read  a  studious  paper  on  "The  Liberty  of  Pursuit 
as  Affected  by  Combinations  of  Either  Capital  or  Labor,"  before  the  111. 
Bar  Assoc'n  at  Springfield.     In  it  he  held  that : 

"Liberty  of  pursuit  without  invasion  of  another's  rights,  is  the  essence  of  human 
liberty.  It  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  set  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  secure  which  governments  are  instituted  among  men."  He  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  Golden  Rule  and  Second  Commandment  of  Christ  do  "more  to  solve  all  the 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  which  concern  the  social  state  than  any  others  ever 
uttered.  .  . 

"In  other  words,"  he  continued,  "give  unto  all  equal  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Ask  nothing  for  yourself  which  you  are  not  willing  to  grant 
to  all  others  and  how  easy  and  how  speedy  would  be  the  true  solution  of  all  social  and 
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political  questions  and  how  much  of  joy  would  come  to  all."  But  it  was  his  belief 
that  "the  liberty  of  pursuit  by  associated  labor  or  by  associated  capital  must  be  regu- 
lated by  law."  Further,  he  urged  state  compulsion  of  arbitration  in  conflicts  between 
capital   and  labor. 

In  1893  Judge  Doolittle  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  But  the  program  could  not  be  carried 
out.  The  masterly  address  he  had  prepared  delighted  Mr.  M.  B.  Madden 
of  the  Fair  management,  who  had  it  pub.  in  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  of 
July  16,  1893,  where  it  was  described  as  American  all  through  and  one 
that  everybody  would  like  to  read.  It  sparkles  with  his  characteristically 
hopeful  and  prophetic  spirit.  His  subject  was,  "The  American  Creed." 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  after  emphasizing  our  belief  in  God,  our  fellow- 
men  and  in  political  and  religious  liberty,  he  expressed  these  sentiments : 

"We  believe  all  have  equal  rights,  in  obedience  to  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  laws,  to  become  true  men  and  women — God's  only  nobility.  .  .  We  believe  in 
that  great  experiment  which  is  now  and  here  going  on,  Americans  pledged  to  the 
great  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.  We  believe  our  true  interest  and  true  na- 
tional policy  is  peace  with  all  the  world.  .  .  We  believe  also  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time — not  by  aggression,  not  by  war  or  conquest,  but  simply  by  the  light  of  our  ex- 
ample and  by  the  successful  results  of  our  great  experiment,  all  civilized  countries 
with  advancing  light  and  experience,  will  come  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  triumphant 
success  of  government,  resting  upon  the  intelligence  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
men,  and  in  their  own  good  time  and  in  their  own  good  way.  with  no  dictation  from 
abroad,  will  adopt  and  follow  all  that  is  good   in   our  example.*' 

Judge  Doolittle  accepted  no  honorary  offices.  He  kept  thoroughly 
conversant  with  municipal  affairs  in  Chicago  and  with  politics  in  general. 
On  Jan.  2,  1893,  by  invitation  of  his  party  he  made  a  speech  in  the  Racine 
Opera  House  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  also  of  the  recent  Dem.  victory. 

At  the  Nat.  Dem.  Convention  in  Chicago,  Aug.  2,  1896,  he  introduced 
resolutions  on  the  silver  question  to  the  effect : 

"That  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  power  (named  in  the  Consti- 
tution) and  in  the  discharge  of  its  clear  duty,  whatever  the  European  nations  may 
do,  should  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into  money  and  maintain  the  bimetalism  of 
the  constitution  and,  that  in  such  coinage  the  bullion  value  of  silver  to  be  coined 
into  a  dollar  shall  be  substantially  equal  to  the  bullion  value  of  gold  in  a  dollar, 
provided  always  that  values  shall  be  fairly  estimated  upon  the  basis  "that  the  two 
metals  concur  together  in  forming  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  the  general  mass  of  the  two  metals  combined,  which  serves  as  the  measure  of 
value  of  things.'  "  (This  quotation  by  him  is  from  the  language  of  Baron  Roths- 
child before  the   French  monetary  convention  some   years  before.) 
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One  of  Judge  Doolittle's  stump  speeches  that  fall  was  in  Lappin's 
Opera  House  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  delivered  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant speeches  in  the  campaign.  He  was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
audience  was  large,  intelligent  and  appreciative ;  and  he  was  in  splendid 
condition  to  give  his  hearers  a  masterly  address.  In  presenting  him,  Mayor 
Alex.  Richardson  said : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  take  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
distinguished  speaker  of  the  evening — one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  of 
the  age,  one  whose  thought  and  brain  and  hands  helped  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
our  nation;  one  who  in  intellect  is  a  monarch;  in  style  and  manner  a  plebian;  one 
who   is   well  known   in  Janesville — James    R.   Doolittle." 

He  was  now  at  the  venerable  age  of  four  score,  a  man  of  fine  physical 
development,  of  powerful  build,  with  pleasing  and  expressive  features.  At 
time  of  his  last  speech  (Davidson's  Theatre,  Milwaukee,  in  campaign  of 
1896),  his  voice  was  still  strong  and  sonorous.  Few  men  in  the  past  half 
century  have  addressed  larger  masses  of  people  on  political  subjects.  He 
was  a  master  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

His  80th  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  reception  at  his  home  in  Racine, 
Jan.  3,  1895.  More  than  100  pioneer  resident  friends  were  present  to  pay 
their  respects.  They  intended  to  present  him  with  80  gold  dollars,  one  for 
each  yr.  of  life,  but  as  so  many  came,  the  amt.  reached  $105.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Meachem  (his  bro.-in-law)  made  an  address,  giving  expression  to  the  kind- 
ly feeling  of  the  guests.  B.  B.  Northrop  followed  with  a  presentation 
speech.  Telegrams  of  congratulation  were  received  from  Lyman  Trum- 
bull of  Chicago,  Thomas  Ewing  of  N.  Y.,  and  others.  One  of  the  touching 
incidents  of  the  occasion  was  the  singing  of  ''The  Happy  Vale  of  Avoca," 
by  Judge  Doolittle,  standing  with  the  hand  of  his  little  grand  dau.  clasped 
in  his  own.  He  was  very  fond  of  music  and  often  sang  Scotch  ballads. 
He  was  always  ready  for  a  rubber  of  whist — the  only  card-play  he  en- 
joyed, but  never  went  beyond  the  3  games. 

Until  his  last  winter  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  was  not  at  the  of- 
fice during  business  hours,  although  he  had  been  gradually  closing  up  his 
practice,  and  for  3  yrs.  had  undertaken  few  new  cases.  The  clear  and  lucid 
briefs  he  continued  to  draw  up  even  after  his  80th  yr.  were  remarkable. 
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One  on  a  case  in  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  involving  several  million  dollars 
and  having  5000  pages  of  testimony,  was  prepared  3  mos.  before  his 
death.  The  old  Judge's  discussion  was  extraordinarily  clear  and  brought 
out  the  main  facts  in  splendid  style. 

For  vrs.  he  had  made  his  home  during  the  week  with  his  dau. -in-law 
at  Groveland  Park,  Chicago,  returning  each  Sat.  night  to  his  res.  at  Ra- 
cine, which  since  the  death  of  his  wf.  was  presided  over  by  his  dau.  Sara. 
This  was  at  932  Park  Ave.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  suburb  of  Racine,  where  he 
owned  25  acres.  In  the  winter  of  '96-7  he  was  kept  there  2  mos.  by  an  at- 
tack of  La  Grippe,  the  first  illness  he  ever  experienced.  At  that  time  it  was 
feared  he  might  not  survive,  but  his  rugged  constitution  decided  the  vic- 
tory. Still  he  did  not  fully  recover.  Brights  disease  as  a  sequella  stealthily 
crept  upon  him.  It  found  him  82  yrs.  old,  an  oak  left  over  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  century.  His  age  aided  the  malady  to  take  a  firm  hold, 
and  in  a  few  months  serious  complications  set  in. 

Gradual  failing  marked  his  last  half  year.  After  a  time  there  was  a 
rally  and  he  determined  to  go  East  to  attend  the  grad.  of  his  gr.  dau.  at 
Smith  College.  He  stood  the  journey  poorly  and  (6  wks.  before  the  end) 
it  was  decided  to  take  him  for  a  change  to  the  seaside  home  of  his  dau. 
Mary  at  Edgewood,  R.  L,  a  suburb  of  Providence.  A  week  later  he  be- 
came feeble  and  soon  unable  to  leave  his  room.  Then  dispatches  flashed 
over  the  country,  stating  he  could  not  recover  and  later  the  news  of  his 
death. 

His  great  natural  strength  asserted  itself  to  the  end  and  his  vitality 
was  considered  marvelous  by  his  physicians.  He  took  water  but  no  nour- 
ishment in  the  last  16  days.  Consciousness  lasted  until  within  4  hrs.  of 
death,  which  was  peaceful  and  painless.  The  grand  old  statesman  sank 
lower  and  lower  during  the  night  and  expired  at  9:30  A.  M.,  Tuesday, 
July  27,  1897,  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day.  Dau.  Mary  and 
husband  Dr.  Wm.  J.   Burge  were  at  his  bedside. 

After  a  private  service  Wed.  P.  M.,  Mrs.  Burge  took  the  body  to  Ra- 
cine. The  news  that  his  life-work  was  closed  cast  a  shadow  of  deep  sor- 
row over  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the  country.     Prob- 
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ably  no  man  was  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  his  entire  commu- 
nity or  held  in  higher  esteem  than  was  Judge  Doolittle.  He  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  upon  the  streets  of  his  home  city  up  to  his  last  yr.,  and  never 
failed  to  address  his  fellow-citizens  at  least  once  previous  to  national  elec- 
tions. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Racine  was  a  more  marked  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  a  departed  citizen  than  to  Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle.  The  private 
services  were  held  at  the  home  on  Park  Avenue  in  the  morning,  with  only 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  present.  But  at  n  o'clock  the  casket  was 
rem.  to  the  vestibule  of  the  First  Baptist  chh.,  where  the  remains  of  the 
great  commoner  lay  in  state  until  2  P.  M.,  draped  in  the  starry  banner  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  Hundreds  of  citizens  passed  by  the  bier  and 
gazed  upon  the  familiar  face  for  the  last  time. 

The  public  services  were  announced  for  2:30  o'clock  and  before  that 
hour  the  large  house  of  worship  was  crowded  to  suffocation  and  hundreds 
of  people  thronged  the  street  for  blocks  around,  anxious  to  pay  a  parting 
tribute  to  the  dead  statesman. 

Racine  Co.  Old  Settlers'  Soc'y  assembled  at  the  court  house  and 
marched  to  the  chh.  Following  came  the  Racine  Co.  Bar;  the  Racine 
Business  Men's  Assoc'n. ;  Racine  City  Council  headed  by  Mayor  Graham 
and  the  Racine  Police  Force.  Besides  other  societies,  there  was  a  host  of 
prominent  people  from  other  cities  and  states. 

The  casket  was  placed  before  the  pulpit  amid  many  magnificent  floral 
tributes  while  the  celebrated  funeral  march  in  B  flat  minor,  by  Chopin 
was  played.  The  choir  then  sang  "Jesus,  thy  name  I  love,"  and  after 
scriptural  reading,  they  sang  "I  am  a  Pilgrim."  The  Rev.  David  B. 
Cheney  delivered  the  following  eloquent  and  timely  sermon  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.     It  was  a  most  glowing  and  fitting  tribute: 

'  "Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and 
A  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?' 
"Talent  divorced  from  character  is  a  curse  and  a  blight  upon  the  state,  but 
when  genius  and  righteousness  are  lovingly  wedded,  the  union  impresses  with  its 
beauty  and  power  all  who  behold  it.  In  a  marked  degree  this  union  manifested  it- 
self in  the  life  of  our  honored  friend  in  whose  memory  we  are  gathered  today.  The 
age  upon  which  his  lot  was  cast  has  been  adapted  to  call  forth  all  that  was  noble 
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and  great  and  inspiring  in  his  nature.  Entering  life  on  the  threshold  of  that  year 
that  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  the  complete  revolu- 
tion of  history,  his  career  has  almost  spanned  the  most  wonderful  century  of  time. 
Great  ideas,  'these  spiritual  forces  that  underlie  every  great  movement'  have  fiercely 
struggled  for  recognition  and  a  place  in  the  thoughts  and  achievements  of  men. 
The  result  has  been  the  most  marvelous  progress  and  triumphs  in  the  social,  the 
scientific,  the  political,  the  moral,  the  religious  world  in  the  annals  of  time,  and  all 
the  superb  powers  of  man  have  been  enlisted  in  the  struggle. 

"Nature  splendidly  endowed  him.  The  blood  of  England  and  Scotland  coursed 
through  his  veins.  The  nobler  qualities  of  those  sturdy  peoples  seem  to  have  been 
blended  in  his  nature  and  invested  him  with  those  properties  of  mind  and  heart  that 
formed  the  inspiration  for  his  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  labors  for  humanity  and 
humanity's  God.  Of  commanding  personal  presence  ;  of  rugged  constitution  ;  of  voice,  mu- 
sical and  all-persuasive ;  of  massive  intellect,  of  loving  and  noble  heart,  he  was  grandly 
equipped  for  his  age  and  his  mission.  A  farmer's  boy.  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune, 
for  those  days  of  possessing  parents  who  believed  in  the  school  and  the  church. 
The  best  college  education  of  the  time  was  put  at  his  disposal.  While  in  the  tender 
years  of  youth  those  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  were  inculcated  in  his 
heart  that  were  ever  after  the  controlling  principles  of  his  life.  When  the  youthful 
Victoria  was  ascending  the  throne  of  Britain  from  which  for  three  score  years  she 
has  been  swaying  her  proud  sceptre,  this  young  man  was  just  entering  upon  the 
work  of  his  chosen  and  honored  profession  and  almos^  simultaneously  began  his 
public  career.  In  this  busy,  bustling  age,  sixty  years  does  not  seem  so  very  long,  if 
we  measure  by  the  figures  on  the  dial,  but  if  we  count  by  heart  throbs,  by  achieve- 
ments wrought,  by  progress  made,  by  laurels  won  these  sixty  years  have  been  un- 
paralleled  in   all    the   generations    of   the    past. 

"Believing  in  the  opportunity  and  possibilities  of  the  new  and  boundless  west, 
he  early  sought  this  as  his  field  of  labor  and  for  forty-six  years  his  life  has  been  an 
open  book  and  his  name  a  household  word  to  the  people  of  this  city  and  this  state. 
He  was  not  long  in  manifesting  those  qualities  of  statesmanship  that  afterward  en- 
deared him  to  the  nation,  and  his  rise  in  public  esteem  and  influence  was  rapid  and 
sure.  In  six  years  he  had  passed  from  obscurity,  through  the  office  of  prosecuting 
attorney  to  that  of  the  judgship  and  on  to  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  world 
with  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  him. 

"The  times  were  stormy.  The  ship  of  state  was  manned  by  a  hostile  crew  and 
was  fast  being  driven  upon  the  rocks.  The  hour  demanded  the  strongest  hands, 
the  clearest  brains,  the  bravest  hearts.  The  enthusiast,  the  extremest,  the  fanatic, 
the  impracticable  could  not  save  the  imperilled  Republic.  The  man  with  clear,  keen 
intellect,  with  calm,  well-balanced  judgment,  with  heroic,  undaunted  heart  was  to  be 
the  Savior  of  the  nation  and  such  a  man  the  representative  from  this  state  grandly 
proved  himself   to   be. 

"He  was  a  born  hater  of  the  iniquitous  institution  of  human  slavery.  He  took 
positions  in  advance  of  his  age  on  this  traffic  that  he  believed  ought  to  be  the  out- 
law of  the  nation,  and  because  of  this  faith  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  party 
associations  of  his  life.  Standing  in  his  place  in  the  halls  of  congress,  he  put  forth 
his  convictions  in  terrible  earnestness  when  he  said:  'Slavery  is  dying,  dying  all 
around  us.  It  is  dying  as  the  suicide  dies.  It  is  dying  in  the  house  and  at  the  hands 
of  its  own  professed  friends.  The  sword  which  it  would  have  driven  into  the  vitals 
of  this  Republic  is  parried  and  thrust  back  into  its  own.  and  sir,  let  it  die;  let  it  die. 
Without  any  sympathy  of  mine,  slavery  with  all  of  its  abominations  may  die  and 
go    into    everlasting   perdition.' 

"He  saw  the  gathering  of  the  storm  that  was  soon  to  break  in  such  terrific  power 
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over  this  fair  land.  He  exerted  all  his  great  powers  of  intellect  and  heart  to  prevent 
the  threatening  deluge.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  treat  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederacy  in  an  endeavor  to  find  some  common  ground  upon  which 
all  might   stand,  but  the  task  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  hopeless  one. 

"When  at  length  the  conflict  came,  he  like  a  regal  warrior,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  His  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet 
blast  everywhere  summoning  loyal  hearts  to  arms.  Every  moral  and  religious  in- 
stinct of  his  nature  revolted  at  the  thought  of  war,  but  when  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  imperiled  and  men  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  purest  and  greatest  na- 
tion of  history,  then  his  voice  rang  out  with  no  uncertain  sound  all  over  the  land, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  brave  revolutionary  hero:  'We  must  fight,  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must 
fight.'  And  when,  after  three  years  of  strife,  in  the  very  darkest  hours  of  the  con- 
flict when  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  were  failing  them,  he  was  still  courageous  and 
hopeful  and  ardently  demanded  the  utmost  prosecution  of  the  war.  'If  left  to  me,' 
he  said,  'I  would  speak  but  one  word — fill  up  the  ranks,  press  on  the  columns.'  To 
spare  the  unnecessary  shedding  of  blood;  to  save  the  resources  of  the  country:  to 
solve  all  financial  questions,  and  to  put  our  credit  upon  a  basis  so  strong  as  to  com- 
mand the  money  of  the  world,  I  would  speak  no  other  word  but  'fill  up  the  ranks, 
press  on  the  columns.'  To  secure  liberty  and  union ;  to  secure  peace  with  all  other 
nations  by  inspiring  them  with  respect ;  and  to  put  a  final  end  to  that  conspiracy, 
founded  on  slavery  which  makes  war  against  us,  I  would  still  say,  as  the  most  radical 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  certain  of  all  measures,  'fill  up  the  ranks,  press  on 
the  columns.' 

"The  generation  of  today  can  little  appreciate  the  terrors  and  the  perils  of  those 
days  and  the  need  of  a  statesmanship  quite  as  broad  and  commanding  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  as  on  the  fields  of  battle.  'There  were  giants  in  those  days'  but  those 
days  demanded  giants.  Our  friend  and  brother  was  a  leader  among  leaders,  a  giant 
in  a  body  of  giants  in  that  critical  period  of  the  Republic's  life. 

"He  was  the  firm  friend,  the  trusted  supporter,  the  wise  counsellor  of  the  great 
war  president.  Very  frequently  he  was  at  the  executive  mansion  for  an  hour's  con- 
sultation with  the  nation's  ruler,  before  the  hour  of  the  morning  meal  and  the  rush 
of  the  visitors  and  business  of  the  day;  and  perhaps  in  all  that  body  of  great  men 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  the  president  leaned  more  confidently  and  to  whom  he  looked 
so  often  and  so  hopefully  as  to  this  senator  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  When  that 
noble  president,  bearing  the  mighty  burden  of  a  distracted  Republic  upon  his  heart 
was  also  being  subjected  to  the  cruel  opposition  of  his  own  party  associates,  and 
there  was  fear  that  he  might  be  set  aside  for  another  leader,  be  was  asked  to  name 
his  friends  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  his  sad  reply  was,  'I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  a  single  friend  in  the  senate  unless  it  be  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin.'  When  that 
same  opposition  pursued  the  president  even  after  he  had  secured  a  renomination  and 
the  campaign  for  re-election  had  opened,  it  was  the  terse  but  inspired  utterance  of 
this  loyal  friend  that  put  to  rout  he  malcontents,  and  ringing  out  over  the  land, 
served  as  a  camp-cry,  and  aided  not  a  little  in  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  great 
emancipator:  'Fellow  citizens,  I  believe  in  Almighty  God  and  under  God  I  believe 
in  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

"In  all  the  legislation  of  those  crucial  days  and  in  the  crisis  of  that  great  strug- 
gle, he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  government,  battling  for  its  very  life.  Calm, 
patient,  conservative,  patriotic,  brave,  he  was  just  the  man  for  the  hour  when  so  many 
were  losing  head  and  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  nation's  peril.  As  a  leading  member 
of  the  senate  committees  on  foreign  and  military  and  Indians  affairs,  there  was  no 
problem  of  national  concern,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  with  which  he  did  not  grap- 
ple and  to  whose  solution  he  did  not  bring  his  splendid  powers  of  intellect  and  heart. 
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Not  less  needed  nor  less  valuable  to  the  Republic  were  such  services  in  the  councils 
of  state  than  were  the  deeds  of  heroes  upon  the  battlefield,  and  I  believe  none  the 
loss  deserving  at  the  hands  of  a  gratefull  government  a  just  pension  for  their  services 
were  these  heroic,  self-sacrificing  statesmen  than  were  the  boys  who  shouldered  their 
muskets  and   went   forth  to  fight  the  battles, of  the   free. 

"At  length  the  conflict  ended.  The  great  struggle  for  liberty  and  union  had  been 
fought  out  and  the  victory  had  been  won :  but  new  and  grave  perils  sprung  up  to 
perplex  the  government.  Another  crisis  was  upon  the  Republic  and  the  wisest  and 
profoundest  statesmanship  was  demanded  to  successfully  meet  the  problems  of  that 
sad  and  trying  hour;  and  in  no  period  of  his  long  and  useful  career  did  the  real  great- 
ness of  the  man  shine  forth  with  such  undying  splendor  as  in  those  dark  and  peril- 
ous days  of  the  reconstruction  period.  The  assassin's  bullet  had  laid  low  the  great 
president  in  whom  the  nation  had  unbounded  confidence.  An  untried  and  as  it  proved 
unskilled  man  attempted  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  the  storm  swept  sea.  Four 
million  slaves  had  been  freed  and  were  to  be  brought  into  the  body  politic.  Eleven  great 
and  soveign  states  that  had  shot  off,  like  a  meteor,  into  the  night  of  secession  and 
rebellion,  had  been  brought  back  into  the  Union  and  the  serious  problem  of  their 
status  and  their  future  was  one  on  which  the  wisest  might  honestly  differ.  The  two 
most  magnificent  armies  the  world  had  ever  seen  were  to  be  disarmed  and  turned 
back  into  the  pursuits  of  peace.  The  relations  between  this  country  and  England 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  tension,  and  a  single  misstep  would  have  plunged  this 
nation  again  into  the  depths  of  war.     Truly  those  were  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

"  'While  the  war  lasted,'  as  he  himself  declared,  'while  there  was  a  rebel  in  arms 
against  the  government,  no  man  said  or  strove  to  do  more  to  rouse  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  unite  them  as  one  man  to  fight  the  battle  through,  to  fight  until  every 
rebel  soldier  laid  down  his  arms  and  surrendered.'  He  had  but  one  word  to  answer 
to  all  questions.  'War,  war,  war,  sharp,  decisive,  victorious  war,  was  the  only  solu- 
tion for  them  all,'  but  when  the  compact  of  Appcmatox  was  made  and  the  sword  of 
Lee  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  his  conqueror,  this  humble  follower  of 'the 
Prince  of  Peace'  felt  that  that  impressive  event  should  have  no  hollow  meaning. 
He  believed  that  the  swords  of  the  nation's  warriors  should  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares and  from  the  art  of  war  a  reunited  people  should  turn  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  what  was  known  as  the  Lincoln  policy  of  reconstruction — 
a  reconstruction  not  of  the  constitution  but  upon  the  constitution.  His  own  words 
have  beautifully  set  forth  his  patriotic  and  statesmanlike  views :  'When  the  war  was 
over;  when  every  soldier  laid  down  his  arms  and  plighted  his  honor  to  support  the 
Union  and  the  constitution ;  when  not  one  armed  man  was  to  be  found  in  opposition 
to  our  authority  and  the  southern  states  exhausted  and  bleeding  were  prostrate  and 
suppliant  at  our  feet,  then  that  element  in  my  nature — which  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  strike  a  man  when  he  is  down — and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  an  element  in 
the  nature  of  every  magnanimous  conqueror,  restrained  my  hand.  I  could  not  strike 
them  when  they  were  down.  I  could  not  trample  them  under  my  feet.  However 
others  might  feel,  my  purpose  was  to  save  the  states;  not  to  destroy  them.  They 
were  a  part  of  our  country,  they  were  states  in  the  Union,  and  rebellious  though 
they  had  been,  and  hard  as  they  struggled  to  go  out,  it  was  our  duty  and  interest; 
and  in  accordance  with  every  feeling  of  patriotism  and  magnanimity  to  hold  them  in 
the  Union  as  states;  to  raise  them  up;  to  guarantee  them  Republican  self-government; 
and  to  make  their  citizens   our  fellow  citizens.' 

"This  was  the  language  of  christian  statesmanship,  born  of  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  taught  men  to  'forgive  their  enemies  and  bless  those  that  hate  them.'  But  an- 
other spirit  was  rampant  in  the  land,  a  spirit  that  demanded  blood  for  blood,  utterly 
unmindful  of  the  Divine  fiat  that  issued  forth  from  the  throne  of  God:  'Vengeance 
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is  mine ;  I  will  repay.'  Through  the  mad  passions  of  that  time  and  possibly  aided  by 
the  lack  of  tact  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  successor  of  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln, there  was  generated  that  bitter  struggle  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  that  estranged  life-long  friends,  blighted  noble  lives  and 
once  again  put  our  free  institutions  in  grave  peril.  Not  because  of  his  love  for  the 
president,  but  because  of  love  of  country ;  not  because  he  believed  always  that  the 
president  was  right,  but  because  of  his  own  convictions  of  duty  and  justice,  he  refused 
to  folllow  his  associates  in  the  mad  scheme  of  impeaching  the  Republic's  ruler. 
Though  a  storm  of  indignation  broke  over  his  devoted  head  because  of  his  conduct, 
his  speech  and  his  vote,  the  impartial  historian  of  the  future  will  surely  record  that 
he   was  right. 

"No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  himself  an  ardent  advocate  of 
impeachment,  has  declared  that  in  the  exaggerated  denunciation  caused  by  the  anger 
and  chagrin  of  the  moment,  great  injustice  was  done  to  statesmen  of  spotless  char- 
acter; and  he  further  affirms  that  'the  sober  reflection  of  late  years  has  persuaded 
many  who  favored  impeachment  that  it  was  not  justifiable  on  the  charges  made  and 
that  its  success  would  have  resulted  in  greater  injury  to  free  institutions  than  An- 
drew Johnson  in  his  utmost  endeavor  was  able  to  inflict.'  And  Secretary  Sherman, 
whose  loyalty  to  party  can  never  be  questioned,  while  declaring  in  his  Memoirs  his 
convictions  that  his  own  conduct  was  right  still  claims  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result,  which  means  if  it  means  anything  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  to 
him  a  question  of  political   expediency,  not   of  profound   conviction.     .     .     . 

"Above  all  selfish  ambitions,  above  all  pride  of  party  he  placed  his  love  of  coun- 
try and  his  loyalty  to  convictions  of  duty.  He  was  a  statesman,  not  a  politician ;  a 
patriot,  not  a  time  server.  Such  are  the  men  who  make  a  nation  great ;  such  are  the 
men  in  whom  the  people  confide  and  whom  they  delight  to  honor;  such  are  the  men 
to  whom  the  people  can  entrust  with  perfect  safety  the  mighty  affairs  of  state. 

"After  twelve  years  of  splendid  service,  he  returned  to  the  state  the  sacred  trust 
it  had  given  to  his  hands,  as  unstained  as  when  he  received  it,  as  unsullied  as  the 
flag  he  had  done  so  much  to  save.  He  had  given  two  sons  to  the  army,  while  he 
himself  was  helping  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  He  had  honored  his  city,  his  state, 
his  nation,  his  God.  He  had  furnished  to  the  world  a  sublime  illustration  of  a  pa- 
triotism lofty  and  pure,  of  a  statesmanship  broad,  sagacious  and  profound,  of  a 
righteousness  which  alone  exalts  a  nation  and  makes  it  great. 

"He  was  none  the  less  great  in  the  private  walks  of  life  than  in  his  public 
career.  As  father,  friend,  associate,  citizen,  counsellor,  burden  bearer  in  the  church 
of  God,  his  life  was  an  inspiration  and  an  example.  He  was  a  man  ambitious  always 
to  be  governed  by  great  principles.  He  never  stooped  to  gain  a  point  by  resorting 
to  the  petty  tricks  of  the  pettifogger  and  the  shyster.  He  found  some  great  undying 
principle  and  on  that  as  upon  a  rock  he  took  his  stand,  and  from  that  as  a  vantage 
ground  he  fought  his  battles  with  great  ability.  He  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity. 
In  times  of  great  corruption  in  high  places  and  low,  no  taint  of  impurity  or  dishon- 
esty ever  stained  his  garments.  In  the  fury  of  maddening  passions  some  dared  to 
impung  his  motives  and  assail  his  uprightness,  but  the  charge  of  its  own  weight  fell 
harmless  at  his  feet  as  spray  at  the  bottom  of  the  giant  rock.  He  was  a  man  of  hum- 
ble but  mighty  faith  in  the  living  God.  Back  of  his  natural  endowments,  back  of  his 
acquired  gifts,  back  of  all  the  resources  gained  from  his  long  and  varied  experience 
stood  his  unfaltered  trust  in  Jehovah  of  hosts  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  and  Al- 
mighty Savior.  When  others  scoffed,  he  turned  to  prayer.  He  bore  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  Republic  upon  his  heart  before  the  throne  of  the  prayer-answering  God. 

"But  he  now  'rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him.'  He  has  gone, 
but  the  sweet  memory  of  his  life  shall  make  fragrant  the  years  that  lie  beyond  us. 
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He  has  gone,  but  he  has  left  the  influence  of  a  life  well  and  nobly  lived.  He  has 
gone  but  his  heroic  and  inestimable  services  to  family,  to  city,  to  state,  to  nation  are 
an  imperishable  inheritance.  To  loved  ones  he  has  bequeathed  the  priceless  legacy 
of  a  beautiful  and  christian  character.  To  his  city  he  has  left  the  influence  and  im- 
pression of  a  life  devoted  to  great  principles  and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  For  his 
country  he  has  written  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  its  marvellous  history.  To  pos- 
terity he  has  given  the  inspiration  of  a  life  of  christian  fortitude,  patriotism,  love  of 
country  and  love  of  God.  Future  generations  shall  rise  up  and  calll  him  'blessed' 
because  of  his  invaluable  services  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  union,  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  Let  us  gather  up  and  cherish  the  lessons  of  this  noble  life.  Ler 
us  live  so  that  when  the  summons  shall  come  that  calls  us  hence,  we,  too,  shall  be 
ready  to  go  with  the  assurance  of  a  life  well  and  truly  spent ;  with  the  consciousness 
of  duty  done,  and  humanity  served;  with  the  faith  that  lays  hold  upon  God  and  His 
salvation;  with  the  hope  of  an  abundant  entrance  administered  unto  us  at  the  gates 
of  pearl,  through  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  with  the  joy  of  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  our  Divine  Savior  the  welcoming  plaudit :  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.1 

"  'So  live  that  when  thy  summons   comes  to  join 
The    innumerable    caravan,    which    moves 
To   that   mysterious    realm,    where   each    shall    take 
His  chamber   in  the   silent   halls   of   death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but   sustained   and   soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About   him   and  lies   down   to   pleasant   dreams.' " 

The  choir  then  sang  "My  Heavenly  Home,"  one  of  the  dead  states- 
man's favorite  hymns.  A  fervent  prayer  by  the  pastor  closed  the  serv- 
ices. An  immense  assembly  of  people  along  the  aventie  stood  with  tin- 
covered  heads  as  the  long  funeral  cortege  passed  with  the  remains  to  their 
last  resting  place  at   Mound   Cemetery. 

"And  thus  was  laid  to  rest  one  of  America's  brightest  men,  a  man  who  made  a 
reputation  and  such  as  will  live  in  history  and  grow  brighter  as  the  years  pass  on." 

— 7'lic  Racine  Daily   Journal. 

When  the  Circuit  Court  for  Racine  Co.  next  convened,  a  memorial 
meeting  was  held  by  the  Racine  Co.  Bar,  and  glowing  tributes  were  paid 
by  several  members  to  the  noble  life  and  career  of  the  ex-Senator.  After 
an  eloquent  address  by  Thos.  M.  Kearney  the  following  resolutions  of  re- 
spect were  presented  by  ex-Judge  E.  O.  Hand,  and  adopted: 

Whkrkas,  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  our  esteemed  fellow  citizen.  Hon. 
James  R.  Doolittlc,  ex-United  States  Senator,  and  formerly  Judge  of  this  Court,  and 

Whkrkas,  The  commanding  position  of  ex-Senator  Doolittlc,  both  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  state  and  nation,  has  made  him  prominent  for  many  years  throughout  our 
whole  country  as  a  distinguished  statesman  and  an  eloquent  orator,  and  an  upright, 
honest  citizen,  the  confidential  friend  and  advisor  of  President  Lincoln  and  the 
earnest  and  able  supporter  of  the  Union's  causes  during  the  civil  war.     Therefore, 
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_  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  death  of  James  R.  Doolittle  the  loss  of  an 
eminent  and  upright  citizen  and  servant  of  the  people,  whose  integrity  as  a  citizen, 
Judge  of  this  Court  and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been  questioned, 
whose  sympathies  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  common  people,  and  whose 
abilities  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  have  at  all  times  commanded  the  respect  of 
his    follow    citizens.      Further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  statesman,  citizen,  neighbor  and  man,  his  name  is  entitled 
to  our  respect  and  continued  honor.     Further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  our  further  respect,  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  Court,  a  copy  thereof  be  delivered  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased,  and  that  the  Court  do  adjourn   for   the  day. 

Judge  Fish  approved  the  fitting  testimonial  to  Judge  Doolittle  as  an 

able  jurist  and  decreed  that  the  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  court  rec- 
ords and  the  Court  stand  adjourned  for  the  day. 

In  starting  his  eloquent  eulogy   Air.  Kearney  declared : 

"There  is  a  grandeur  in  death  at  times,  that  robs  it  of  its  sting;  a  brightness 
which  surrounds  the  going  of  the  good  man  as  the  golden  glow  of  evening  time  at- 
tends the  setting  of  the  sun.  .  .  When  in  this  loved  country  the  days  of  child- 
hood are  passed  in  pleasant  places ;  when  through  healthy  ancestry  one  is  endowed 
with  a  strong  body  and  a  discerning  mind ;  when  the  light  of  a  liberal  education  aids 
and  directs  natural  wisdom ;  when  with  manhood's  time  a  good  wife  comes  to  love 
and  children  come  to  bless ;  when,  with  increasing  years  true  friends  accumulate, 
and  true  fame,  not  notoriety,  becomes  his  portion;  when  with  advancing  years,  his 
worth  recognized,  he  is  selected  as  a  leader  in  his  state  and  becomes  a  leader  in  his 
nation,  standing  near  and  helpfully  during  his  country's  days  of  sorrow  and  deep 
trouble ;  when  in  life's  evening  time  friends  multiply  and  the  brow  is  decked  with 
the  garlands  of  old  age;  when,  as  with  this  friend  of  ours  after  more  than  four  score 
years  are  counted,  death  comes,  calmly  and  peacefully  to  one  who  does  not  dread 
his  coming,  there  is  little  cause  for  sorrow,  though  much  for  close  study  and  honest 
admiration. 

"As  death  is  the  result  of  life  it  is  its  compliment  bringing  out  in  strong  relief 
on  the  canvas  of  memory  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  life,  its  coming  limits. 

"The  life  of  James  R.  Doolittle  may  be  studied  by  the  child  without  fear;  by  the 
citizen  with  pleasure,  and  by  the  statesman  with  profit.  The  Giver  of  Life  never  in- 
tended that  there  should  be  an  equivocal  act  connected  with  it.  It  was  open  as  the 
sunlight,  pure  as  the  dew  of  morning,  clean  as  driven  snow."  After  sketching  his 
career  he  concludes :  "The  time  taken  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  life  as  this  is 
not  lost.  From  its  study  we  gain  strength  to  do  and  endure.  In  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  James  Rood  Doolittle  we  become  better  men,  worthier  exponents  of  a 
great  profession  devoted  to  the  study  and  presentation  of  principles  founded  in  truth, 
equality  and  justice." 

Judge  Doolittle's  place  in  history  will  rest  mainly  upon  his  senatorial 
career  in  the  eventful  yrs.  '5/-'69.  He  was  a  truly  great  public  man  with 
a  brilliant  and  honorable  career,  although  often  maligned  and  misrepre- 
sented for  political  ends.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  most  consci- 
entious, wise  in  counsel,  pure  in  both  public  and  private  life,  a  sworn 
enemy  of  all  hypocricy,  and  he  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree  the  respect  of 
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even  his  critics.  Such  a  character  can  be  described  only  in  the  superla- 
tive. Surely  he  was  one  of  God's  noblemen.  While  Wis.  and  111.  claimed 
him,  he  really  belonged  to  the  nation,  for  he  was  as  great  a  power  in  the 
old  statesmanship  of  the  Senate  as  he  was  in  his  profession  as  a  jurist.  He 
stood  as  a  bulwark  against  secession  and  slavery,  and  his  name  will  be 
enrolled  among  the  foremost  of  the  illustrious  men  who  saved  our  great 
Republic.  No  doubt  also  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  keep  a  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  from  being  unjustly  deprived  of  his  office. 

His  reputation  was  as  wide  as  the  agitation  of  any  of  the  leading 
questions  of  the  last  half  century,  and  it  is  noted  in  the  story  of  his  life 
that  he  framed  his  political  beliefs  so  that  he  was  always  with  the  party 
which  time  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  His  appearance  was  typical  of  the 
original  rugged  forefathers.  This  wonderful  man  was  a  living  link  be- 
tween the  heroic  age  of  America  and  the  days  of  the  immediate  present.  He 
was  born  in  Madison's  administration.  There  came  to  the  White  House 
21  presidents  during  his  memory.  There  was  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
entire  list  of  rulers  of  the  republic  he  did  not  know  by  sight.  All  the 
modern  inventions  were  made  in  his  day.  His  yrs.  reached  from  the  hard 
struggles  of  pioneer  days  into  the  placid  times  of  achievement  and  luxury. 
His  history  makes  one  of  the  important  chapters  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  of  the  West,  and  in  his  death  that  section  lost  one  of  those  interesting 
types  who  helped  to  write  the  political  history  of  the  nation.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  country,  the  whole  country,  its  glory  and  renown ;  and  he 
loved  it  more  than  he  loved  either  power  or  party,  state  or  station. 
Maj.  Edgar  B.  Tolman,  his  law  partner,  said : 

"Senator  Doolittle,  during  the  \j  yrs.  I  was  associated  with  him,  always  im- 
pressed himself  upon  me  as  an  ideal  man.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  broad  and  compre- 
hensive intellect  who  practised  his  profession  upon  principle  more  than  precedent.  .  . 
He  was  not  a  case  lawyer,  as  it  is  termed.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not  depend  upon 
OUtwiting  his  opponent.  He  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  law  that  he  was  always  able  to  take  an  impregnable  position. 

Again  he  said :  "He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  warm-hearted  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  seldom  stern  or  severe  unless  it  should  be  in  the  discharge  of  some 
duty.  In  his  business  affairs  Judge  Doolittle  was  always  a  diligent  and  earnest 
worker  and  very  methodical.  In  his  private  life  he  was  likewise  regular,  always  re- 
tiring early  and  rising  early  and  taking  most  of  his  pleasure  from  his  home  life." 
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This  loving  tribute  to  her  father  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Judge's 
devoted    dau.    Mary : 

"My  praise  of  his  lovely  personality  would  have  no  hounds.  To  me  he  has  al- 
ways been  the  grandest,  smartest,  most  God-like  man  my  eyes  have  ever  rested  upon. 
As  tender  as  a  woman,  full  of  loving  sympathy,  unselfish,  patient,  forgiving,  always 
believing  the  best,  and  encouraging  to  lofty  ideals — no  child  of  his  can  ever  think 
of  him  without  a  swelling  heart  and  a  higher  purpose  in  life.  I  sometimes  say,  an  ' 
always  believe  no  one  else  ever  had  so  noble  a  father." 

"Senator  Doolittle  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  this  land,"  said  Gov.  Altgeld. 
"He  had  knowledge,  he  had  convictions  and  he  had  the  courage  to  act  on  them,  even 
though  it  might  cost  him  high  office  to  do  so.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of 
statesmen,  and  had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  He  believed  that  a  nation  should 
be  governed  by  great  principles,  and  not  by  little  party  trickery.  His  voice  was  po- 
tent in  helping  to  shape  the  destinies  of  this  nation  in  its  greatest  crises ;  during  and 
immediately  after  the   war. 

"He  was  a  statesman  rather  than  a  politician,  and  down  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  participated  in  the  discussion  of  nearly  all  great  questions  affecting  our  country. 
During  his  last  year  he  published  a  little  pamphlet  entitled,  'Three  Phases  of  the 
Money  Question,'  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  written  on  that  subject.  While  he 
was  not  in  publlic  office  as  long  as  some  men  who  are  always  ready  to  yield  their 
convictions  for  the  sake  of  position,  he  will  be  remembered  and  honored  long  after 
they  are   forgotten." 

"Judge  Doolittle  was  a  man  of  stict  integrity,"  said  Mr.  H.  H.  Honore.  "He 
was  a  man  of  so  many  excellent  qualities  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  enumer- 
ate them.  In  all  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance  I  found  him  invariably  the  same 
dignified,  genial,  upright,  excellent  man.  Judge  Doolittle  belonged  to  the  class  of 
old-time  stable,  able  man  who  graced  the  country  a  generation  or  more  ago.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community." 

Judge  Doolittle  displayed  to  a  marked  degree  those  qualities  which 
have  stamped  the  American  as  the  modern  Greek,  esp.  that  power  of  think- 
ing and  acting — the  strongest  Hellenic  attributes.  As  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful man  he  grappled  with  the  gravest  questions  underlying  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  government.  Energy  was  a  dominant  characteristic  with  him  and 
in  his  death  the  country  lost  one  of  the  most  forceful  men  in  its  history. 
He  was  a  man  of  power  and  independence  who  looked  deeply  into  the  hu- 
man heart  and  profoundly  influenced  the  thoughts,  lives,  souls  and  doings 
of  others. 

While  his  lot  was  cast  among  stirring  scenes,  duty  was  his  north  star 
by  which  he  calmly  steered  life's  course  through  darkest  nights  and  storm- 
swept  seas.  He  had  the  courage  to  step  forward  and  oppose  his  party 
when  he  believed  it  in  the  wrong  even  at  the  cost  of  his  political  standing. 
He  had  received  his  patriotic  inspirations  from  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
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lie — touched  as  it  were  by  a  coal  from  the  very  altar.  His  was  the  true 
Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  democracy  pervaded  with  simplicity,  justice 
and  unyielding  conviction.  He  belonged  to  that  group  of  strong  souls 
who  make  progress  possible,  and  went  forward  fighting  for  principles  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  obedient  in  supreme  emergencies  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  own  genius. 

It  was  his  delight  to  be  often  with  his  intimate  acquaintances  in  close 
familiarity  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  He  was  a  very  friendly  and 
affable  man  and  of  a  class  respected  for  what  they  were — not  what  they 
had.  Though  he  earned  and  received  liberal  fees,  he  was  not  a  success- 
ful business  man  and  accumulated  no  fortune.  His  est.  consisted  mainly 
of  an  interest  in  the  house  and  grounds  at  Racine,  his  home  of  more  than 
40  years.  Still,  the  good  name  he  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  his  state 
will  endure,  growing  stronger  in  its  good  influence  with  recurring  years 
and  will  be  honored  by  them  so  long  as  time  shall  last. 

"Sixty  years  a  public  man,  honored,  respected  and  admired ;  eighty  years  of  gen- 
tleness of  manner  and  devotion  to  conviction;  a  whole  life  of  physical  and  moral 
purity,  a  noble  example  for  imitation.  His  legacy  was  not  a  material  one,  but  rather, 
of  mind  and  character  which  shall  be  cherished  by  those  who  knew  him  and  imitated 
by  those  who  seek  deeper  things  than  the  casual  circumstances  of  life."  (From 
sketch  of  Judge  Doolittle  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Meachem,  Jr.,  read  before  Warsaw  (N.  Y.) 
Hist'l    Soc'y   and    pub.    1898.) 

This  description  of  Judge  Doolittle's  life  work  and  many-sided  char- 
acter is  based  upon  his  record  gathered  from  many  sources,  his  own  pub- 
lic utterances  and  the  testimony  of  his  acquaintances.  To  cite  more  of 
the  glowing  tributes  to  his  worth  would  only  emphasize  the  great  rever- 
ence the  world  will  pay  to  true  ability. 

So  long  as  worth  is  honored,  genius  revered  and  Christian  character 

is  dominant,  James  Rood  Doolittle  cannot  be   forgotten.     His  statuesque 

figure  will  stand  before  America  in  delicacy  and  excellence,  in  dignity  and 

impressiveness,  in  grandeur  and  influence. 

"As   some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful   form, 
Swells   from   the   vale,  and  midway  leaves   the   storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 
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Children: 

4055.  i.  Henry  Jones  b.  Mar.  4,  1839;  grad.  at  Harvard  1861 ;  enlisted  in  Union 
army  sm.  yr. ;  became  captain;  d.  Aug.  10,  1862  in  army;  unm. 

4056.  ii.  Anson  Ormus  b.  July  8,  1841,  at  Wethersfield  Spgs.,  N.  Y. ;  appt.  2d 
Lieut,  in  4th  Wis.  cavalry  Aug.  5,  '61;  1st  Lieut.  July  17,  '62;  ranked  from  Apr.  2, 
'64,  Lt.  Col;  resig.  Sept.  7,  '64;  brevet  Col.  U.  S.  Vol.  Mar.  13,  '65.  He  m.  at  Racine 
1862,  Elizabeth  Starr  Jones  b.  in  Livingstone  Co.  N.  Y.  He  is  a  farmer,  res.  July,  '08, 
in  Charles  City,  la.  CH . 

a.  Kate  b.  Aug.,  1863,  at  Racine;  m.  Oct.  2,  1897,  Chas.  D.  Bernhard  at  Charles 

City,  where  they  res.  2  ch.  : 

b.  Henry  James,   b  at  Racine  Dec.    1864;  m.   at   Riverside,   Cal.,  Apr.,   1890,  Jo- 

sephine Anderson ;  res.  Cal.  2  ch.  : 

c.  Mary  b.  in  N.  Y.  City  Oct.,  1868. 

d.  Julia  b.  Aug.  1873,  in  Charles  City. 

e.  Bessie  b.  in  C.  City;  is  a  teacher. 

f.  Charlotte  b.  Oct.,  1880,  in  C.  City;  stenographer. 

4057.  iii.  James  Reuben  b.  Apr.  2,  1845,  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  went  with  parents  to 
Racine  at  6  yrs. ;  attended  Preparatory  School  of  Racine  College  under  Dr.  Roswell 
Park  and  Rev.  Jas.D.  DeKoven  until  16.  He  was  in  Washington  serving  as  private 
sec'y  to  his  father  when  Congress  was  in  session  in  '61  and  '62,  also  in  vacations  for 
several  yrs.  In  this  wider  school  of  the  war  period  at  the  capital  he  became  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  the  public  men  then  moving  in  life's  grand  drama.  In  fall  of  '63  he 
entered  Rochester  Univ. ;  grad.  at  20,  winning  first  honors  for  literary  composition. 
He  entered  Harvard  Law  School  sm.  yr.  and  was  admit,  to  Wis.  bar  in  1867.  That 
summer  and  fall  he  spent  in  an  extended  visit  to  Europe  with  his  father  under  cir- 
cumstances affording  excellent  opportunities  for  study  and  observation.  Returning  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  N.  Y.  City,  but  rem.  to  Chicago  in  Nov.,  1870,  to  be  with  his 
father  in  a  general  legal  practice.  This  relation  continued  about  19  years  until  his 
early  death  in  1889.  Judge  Jesse  O.  Norton  was  at  first  associated  with  them,  later 
Mr.  Henry  McKay,  in  the  firm  of  Doolittlk  &  McKay. 

He  m.  in  N.  Y.  City  Nov.  4,  1869,  Clara  Sterling  Matteson,  dau.  of  Hon.  Joe!  A. 
Matteson,  ex-Gov.  of  111.  She  was  b.  at  Joliet  July  2,  1844.  They  res'd  in  Groveland 
Park,  Chicago.  A  few  yrs.  ago  she  held  a  position  in  the  city  gov't,  but  res.  '08,  with 
dau.  Clara  at  Glencoe,  111. 

Mr.  Doolittle  possessed  all  the  winning  qualities  which  distinguish  the  American 
gentlemen.  He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  commanding  figure  and  an  expressive 
countenance.  He  had  the  advantage  of  rare  scholastic  training,  and  possessed  in  a 
high  degree,  talent,  energy  and  ambition.  In  collegiate  finish,  in  legal  attainments,  in 
moral  courage  and  in  effective  eloquence  he  was  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago and  did  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests,  moral  and  material,  of  his 
adopted  city.  His  future  promised  brilliant  success,  so  well  was  he  equipped  by  his 
training,  his  associations,  his  ability,  his  accomplishments  and  his  character. 

The  professional  qualities  observed  in  him  always  commanded  high  respect.  He 
possessed  great  patience  and  his  tact,  judgment  and  skill  in  negotiation  was  remark- 
able.    One  of  the  greatest  judges  of  the  day,  who  knew  him  well,  said  of  him: 

"I  have  formed  a  very  high  estimate,  from  his  practice  before  me,  of  his  ability 
and  acquirements  as  a  lawyer.  In  the  line  of  real  estate  law  he  is  very  able,  pre- 
senting his  cases  with  great  clearness  and  force." 

The  late   Chief  Justice  Dickey   wrote : 

"When  hard  pressed  for  time  to  prepare  opinions  in  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
for  approval,  I  have  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  more  than  one  of  the  opin- 
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ions  of  that  court  now  in  the  reports,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  me,  were,  in 
fact,  prepared  and  written  by  him  for  me." 

Mr.  D.  confined  his  practice  entirely  to  civil  cases.  About  1881  he  closed  a  deal 
for  a  client  disposing  of  8000  acres  in  E.  Chicago  for  $1,000,000.  He  charged  a  fee  of 
$25,000,  but  had  to  sue  for  it.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  $40,000.  Six  jurors  held 
out  for  $55,000,  and  4  wished  to  make  it  $75,000.  One  of  the  jury  later  congratulated 
Mr.  D.'s  father  for  having  such  an  able  son  and  declared  if  he  (the  juror)  had  a 
similar  piece  of  business,  he  would  gladly  intrust  it  to  the  son  and  allow  him  10  per 
cent.,  or  $100,000. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago,  pub.  1883,  says: 

"As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Doolittle  possesses  fine  abilities,  being  a  careful  and  diligent 
student,  a  safe  counselor,  painstaking  and  faithful  to  his  clients.  He  has  won  a  good 
reputation  and  maintained  an  honorable  standing  at  the  Chicago  bar. 

"He  is  a  man  of  fine  prepossessing  personal  appearance,  of  a  cheerful  and  social 
disposition,  measuring  5  ft.  11  inches  in  height  and  weighing  180  lbs.  He  is  an  earnest 
advocate,  being  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  and,  possessing  a  rare  fund  of  literary 
lore  is  enabled  to  spice  his  remarks  with  happy  wit  and  illustrate  with  anecdote.'- 

The  gift  of  oratory  was  surely  his,  had  he  cared  to  cultivate  it.  By  a  graceful 
and  impressive  manner  of  speech  his  addresses  received  close  attention  and  strong 
commendations.  One  of  his  speeches  which  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable 
comment  was  made  in  Chicago  on  the  great  question  of  "  Federal  Taxation  and  the 
Income  Tax,"  in  Sept.,  1877,  when  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  South  Dist.  at 
age  of  32.  It  was  pub.  in  May,  1878,  by  Cook  County  Dem.  Cent.  Com.  He  advocated 
a  graded  tax  on  incomes  over  $3000. 

A  public  address  was  delivered  by  him  at  Kenosha,  Wis..  July  4,  1863,  and  pub- 
lished. It  is  filled  with  sterling  sense  and  intense  love  of  the  Union  and  is  a  re- 
markable production  for  a  youth  of  18  yrs.     It  closes  with  these  sentiments : 

"We  are  battling  for  the  cause  of  Heaven,  and  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe 
will  not  see  us  conquered. 

"There  is  still  to  be  a  future  for  this  Government  more  glorious  than  man  has 
ever  conceived. 

"When  this  cursed  revolt  has  been  quelled,  when  Freedom  alone  breathes  the  air 
which  waves  our  starry  flag,  when  the  colossal  columns  of  our  temple  of  Liberty 
shall  rise  in  majestic  grandeur  to  the  skies,  untarnished  by  any  plague  spot  of 
slavery ;  when  the  gentle  influence  of  our  institutions  shall  be  felt  throughout  the. 
world  carrying  blessings  and  happiness  with  it,  and  when,  too,  the  greatness  of  our 
Constitution  will  be  better  appreciated  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  it,  more 
admired ;  then  will  the  birthday  of  our  great  nation  be  celebrated  with  untold  splendor 
and  enthusiasm ;  and  every  heart  will  beat  proudly  that  throbs  in  the  breast  of  an 
American." 

His  eloquent  address  on  Victor  Hugo  in  1885,  closed  with  this  tribute: 

"The  laurel  on  the  brow  of  Victor  Hugo  is  unstained  with  human  blood.  In- 
comparable man,  full  of  love,  sympathy,  passion  and  genius ;  apostle  of  humanity, 
champion  of  liberty  and  progress,  high  priest  in  nature's  temple,  great  in  this  century 
and  greater  in  the  next,  he  has  on  earth  an  immortality  among  men  whom  he  has 
loved  so  well  and  for  whom  he  has  labored  so  faithfully.'' 

Mr.  D.  became  a  mason  in  Blaney  Lodge  Oct.  26,  1887;  next  Mar.  was  raised 
to  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  and  that  Apr.  was  invested  with  the  grade  of  S. 
P.  R.  S.  32  degree  in  Oriental  Consistory,  in  which  he  was  an  honored  member  and 
held  in  high  esteem  at  his  decease.  In  the  York  Rite  he  made  equal  proficiency  and 
became  a  member  of  La  Fayette  Chapter  No.  2  R.  A.  M.  and  Apollo  Commandery  No. 
i.  Knights  Templar. 

His  abilities  and  strong  character  often  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  one  eminently  fitted  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  higher  walks  of 
political  life.     In   1878  Mr.  D.  was  the  Dem.  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  strongly 
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Repub.  1st  dist.  of  111.  He  made  a  grand  canvas  (noted  for  fearlessness  and  breadth 
of  gauge),  running  some  600  ahead  of  the  regular  state  ticket,  but  was  defeated  by 
Flon.  Wm.  Aldrich,  Repub.  Had  fortune  favored  his  campaign  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Mr.  Doolittle  would  have  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  useful 
congressmen  that  Chicago  could  have  sent  to  Washington. 

As  a  classical  scholar  of  literary  tastes  Mr.  D.  retained,  amid  the  pressure  of 
business  a  lively  interest  in  educational  questions,  and  found  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
(outside  his  extensive  law  practice),  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
He  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Carter  Harrison  in  July,  1883;  served  6  yrs. — one  yr., 
1884-5,  as  President  of  the  Board — and  had  just  been  re-appointed  by  Mayor  Cregier 
for  the  4th  term  of  2  yrs.  when  he  died. 

He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on  the  Board  a  most  intelligent  zeal,  an 
earnest,  unselfish  devotion  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  public  affairs.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  leading  mind  in  the  Com.  on  Text  Books, 
also  in  the  Com.  on  School  Fund  Property.  On  the  latter  his  help  in  1888  in  releasing 
school  property  added  much  to  Board's  annual  income,  as  did  the  mortgage  he  drew 
up  on  lands  sold  sm.  yr.  to  Wis.  Cent.  Ry. — a  like  service  to  a  private  party  would 
have  involved  a  fee  of  at  least  $5,000. 

His  report  as  President  of  the  Board  was  a  master  work  and  is  described  by 
members  as  the  ablest  ever  submitted.  There  were  then  80  pub.  schools  in  Chicago, 
1400  teachers  and  80,000  pupils,  while  expenses  neared  $2,000,000.  As  a  champion  of 
progressive  ideas  and  methods  in  education  he  secured,  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
thorough  ventilation  and  more  window  space ;  recommended  larger  print,  simpler 
maps  and  that  needless  studies  be  omitted  to  save  the  children's  eyes;  urged  that  un- 
essentials  should  not  supplant  fundamental  points,  esp.  that  Eng.  language  and  liter- 
ature be  not  sacrificed  to  higher  mathematics,  Greek,  etc. :  suggested  that  lower  grades 
be  taught  some  about  the  human  body  rather  than  details  of  China  and  Siberia,  and 
declared  that  quickness  should  not  be  the  test  over  thoroughness.  He  stood  for  fine 
school  buildings,  large  assembly  halls,  and  introduced  the  display  of  the  national  flag 
on  school  houses.  Many  practical  improvements  in  the  curiculum  and  in  sanitation 
were  due  to  him. 

He  was  always  sincere  in  his  desire  to  serve  the  public  faithfully.  He  combined 
not  only  the  qualities  of  a  business  man  and  lawyer,  but  also  those  of  a  teacher.  There 
was  not  a  subject  in  business,  law  or  educational  matters,  which  came  up  for  consid- 
eration before  the  Board,  which  he  failed  to  master.  The  secret  of  his  zeal,  was  a 
love  for  the  children  growing  up  in  his  city.  The  true  interests  of  the  schools  and  the 
well  being  of  the  scholars  were  his  dominant  thought  and  purpose,  yet  he  was  careful 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  Bd.,  standing  for  a  liberal  but  reasonable  expenditure 
of  pub.  funds.  He  was  equally  interested  in  the  primary,  the  grammar  grades  and  the 
high  schools  and  aimed  to  make  the  latter's  course  equal  to  the  famous  seminaries  of 
New  Eng.  He  made  every  dept.  of  the  work  a  study  so  he  was  familiar  with  all  its 
details.  In  furnishing  text  books,  reference  books  and  school  libraries  he  was  very 
liberal.  Having  a  mature  judgment  he  was  consulted  on  every  measure  of  importance 
in  school  business  and  his  influence  on  the  Bd.  was  exceptional. 

His  colleagues  agreed  that  he  was  a  kind,  courteous  and  broad-minded  co-worker. 
Teachers  and  pupils  were  insnired  by  his  genial  presence  and  pleasing  manners.  Two 
full  days  each  week  is  estimated  as  the  average  time  he  gave  to  public  school  work 
during  his  6  yrs.  of  service— without  pay.  His  associates  on  the  Bd.,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  beloved,  declared  he  gave  as  much  time  and  accomplished  as  much  for  the 
schools  in  Chicago  as  any  other  man  in  its  history. 

He  had  a  high  character,  a  kind  and  handsome  face  and  attractive  personality  and 
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was  devotedly  attached  to  his  friends.  In  intellectual  force  he  excelled.  He  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  was  fearless  and  energetic  in  everything  he  undertook. 
For  yrs.  he  fought  the  city  and  newspapers  before  he  succeeded  in  having  an  unsan- 
itary school  building  torn  down.  In  rebuilding  he  often  made  early  morning  visits, 
with  his  amiable  \vf.  to  supervise  construction  and  worked  hard  to  make  it  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  present  fine  Douglas  School  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
victory  and  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  official  life. 

His  last  Bd.  meeting  was  July  2,  '89.  He  d.  of  a  severe  type  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  full  flush  of  manhood,  Aug.  8,  1889.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  was  held 
the  next  day  to  mourn  his  joining  "the  hosts  of  unfulfilled  renown."  An  appropriate 
expression  of  respect  and  sorrow  was  entered  on  their  records  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  for  a  special  memorial  meeting.  The  Bd.  passed  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Brenan  at  the  regular  August  meeting  to  name  the  splendid  new  building  on  35th  St., 
near  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  in  honor  of  him,  "The  James  R.  Doolittle.  Jr.,  School." 

The  newspaper  acct.  of  his  funeral  said,  in  part : 

"A  great  concourse  of  people  filled  the  residence  in  Groveland  Park  of  the  late 
James  R.  Doolittle,  Jr..  yesterday  noon,  and  overflowed  onto  the  green  sward  of  this 
private  and  beautiful  enclosure,  extending  eastward  from  the  towers  of  old  Chicago 
University  to  the  blue  lake  just  south  of  33d  St.  It  was  an  assemblage  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity,  to  honor  the  funeral  of  any  man.  All  the  walks  of  Chicago  emi- 
nence were  represented  there  ;  and  grateful  poverty  befriended  by  the  eminent  lawyer 
and  lamented  citizen,  bedewed  the  heaped-up  floral  tributes  with  its  tears. 

"The  white-robed  choristers  of  St.  Mark's  church  sung  with  sweet  pathos  the 
opening  hymn,  'Abide  with  me,'  and  the  incense  of  the  flowers  rose  heavenward  with 
the  music  and  the  orison  of  that  multitude  of  life-long  friends. 

"The  great  pillow  of  immortelles  at  the  coffin's  bead  was  a  litany  in  itself, 
without  its  inscription  in  violets,  'Rest!'  It  was  the  offering  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. That  great  open  book,  formed  of  white  tube  roses,  white  roses  and  white  car- 
nations bore  on  its  open  page  a  white  satin  book-mark,  hand-painted  with  the  loving 
lines:  'Large  was  his  bounty  and  his  soul  sincere.'  It  was  the  tribute  of  the  South 
Division  High  School  Class  of  '89.  That  matted  cross  of  roses  and  white  buds  was 
sent  by  Apollo  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  and  that  broken  wheel  in  white  roses 
by  the  office  employes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  'In  affectionate  remembrance.'  Thai 
tall  cross  of  ivy  with  clinging  white  garlands  of  lilies  was  the  memento  of  The  Pos- 
tal Telegraph  Co.  A  beautiful  wreath  of  white  flowers  was  the  gift  of  'one  of  his 
friends,'  Ferd  W.  Peck.  Another  floral  piece  of  mosaic  device,  bore  the  inscription. 
'S.  P.  R.  S.,  32d  Degree.'" 

Rev.  B.  F.  Fleetwood.  D.  D.,  former  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Chh.,  of  which  Mr.  D. 
was  a  member,  officiated  and  spoke  his  praise  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion.  The  im- 
pressive Episcopal  service  was  used,  the  full  surpliccd  choir  of  the  chh..  chanting  the 
response,  and  later  singing  "Lead  Kindly  Light."  At  its  close  the  pall-bearers  from 
Apollo  Commandery  K.  T.,  in  full  uniform,  approached  and  laid  the  sword  and 
plumed  hat  of  the  deceased  upon  the  casket,  fairly  hid  amid  magnificenl   floral  tributes 

Among  the  honorary  pall-bearers  were:  Chief  Justice  Melville  \Y.  Fuller,  and  ex- 
Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  Mayor  Cregier  and  ex-Mayor  Carter  11.  Harrison.  After 
the  lines  of  carriages  with  relatives,  honorary  and  active  bearers  and  the  knights, 
came  50  others  with  close  friends,  who  followed  the  hears*  in  the  C.  &  N.  W.  depot. 
Here  the  Apollo  Commandery,  drawn  up  in  extended  line  with  colors  draped,  acted 
as  guard  of  honor  in  the  journey  to  Racine.  The  President's  ear.  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  widow  and  relatives,  was  attached  to  the  3  P.  M.  train,  and  the  escort 
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and  mourners  filled  3  other  cars.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  representative  funeral 
seen  in  Chicago  for  some  time. 

At  Racine  the  train  was  met  by  Racine  Commandery  No.  7,  K.  T.,  who  acted 
as  an  escort  and  headed  the  funeral  procession  to  Mound  Cemetery,  where  the  body 
was  laid  to  rest  with  Knights  Templar  honors  in  the  family  lot  beside  the  grave  of  his 
mother.    The  service  was  read  by  Mayor  Cregier  as  Eminent  Commander. 

The  Memorial  meeting  of  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  to  mourn  his  loss  and  honor  his  mem- 
ory, was  held  Sept.  nth  in  the  board  rooms.  The  family,  ex-members  of  the  Bd.  and 
principals  of  public  schools  were  invited.  His  father,  widow,  dau.  and  other  relatives 
were  present  and  the  lobby  was  filled  with  friends.  Mr.  D.'s  desk  and  chair  were  hid- 
den beneath  folds  of  black  cloth,  which  was  also  draped  above  the.  doors  and  twined 
about  the  great  columns  of  the  room.  The  special  committee's  fitting  eulogy  of  his 
career  and  valuable  public  services  with  a  large  number  of  glowing  addresses  of  heart- 
felt praise  by  those  present  and  letters  from  absentees  were  published  in  a  handsome 
volume  by  his  father  in  memoriam  to  him.  The  two  speeches  referred  to  and  his 
celebrated  report  as  Pres.  of  the  Board  are  included. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  those  tributes  to  his  worth : 

"James  R.  Doolittle,  Jr.,  was  as  good  and  genial,  as  highly  gifted,  faithful  and 
sincere  a  man  as  most  of  us  shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with." — Paul  O. 
Stensland,  ex-Member  of  Bd. 

"Too  much  could  not  be  said  for  the  untiring  devotion  with  which  Mr.  Doolittle 
pursued  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  during  his  six  years'  member- 
ship in  the  Board.  His  active  and  comprehensive  mind  took  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects vital  to  the  character  and  progress  of  our  schools.  The  marked  improvement 
in  the  character  of  our  school  buildings,  the  settlement  of  important  financial  questions 
and  the  broader  scope  and  improved  methods  of  our  educational  work  will  long  bear 
the  impress  of  his  professional  sagacity  and  his  cultured  intelligence." — Dr.  John  C. 
Burroughs,  Ass't  Supt.  of  Chicago  Schools. 

"James  R.  Doolittle,  Jr.,  was  a  whole-souled,  genial  friend.  His  was  a  nature 
that  grappled  friends  to  it  as  with  hooks  of  steel." — IVm.  J.  English,  Esq. 

"It  seems  to  me  our  schools  never  had  a  warmer  friend,  a  more  enthusiastic 
worker,  a  more  eloquent  advocate  than  Mr.  James  R.  Doolittle — Geo.  Howland,  Supt. 
of  Chicago  Schools. 

"Today  his  name  stands  among  the  honored  names  that  shall  be  remembered  by 
the  grateful  public.  We  remember  that  we  have  lost  a  wise  counselor,  but  we  re- 
cord him  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  devoted  genial  friend,  the  faithful,  true  father 
and  husband.  We  enshrine  his  name  in  our  memory." — Albert  G.  Lane,  County  Supt. 
of  Schools. 

"With  an  abundance  of  force  and  energy,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  even 
temperament  and  mild  engaging  manners.  His  equipoise  was  perhaps  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristic.  .  .  .  But  'bis  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in 
him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " — ■ 
Memorial  Address  by  Wm.  J.  Bcalc  before  Chicago  Bar  at  Cent  mi  Music  Hall,  Dec. 
1,  1889. 

"The  Committee  can  not  close  this  imperfect  tribute  without  expressing  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  that  every  member  feels  as  we  meet  here,  and  miss  the  genial  presence, 
the  eloquent  voice,  and  the  intelligent  counsel  which  always  did  so  much  to  enliven 
and  aid  the  proceedings  of  the   Board. 
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"Bui  while  thus  recording  our  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Doolittle  as  a  public  man,  we 
do  not  forget  that  for  the  crowning  element  of  his  character  we  must  look  not  to 
his  public,  but  to  his  private  life,  to  those  attributes  which  made  him  always  the 
courteous  and  high-minded  gentlemen,  honored  and  beloved  in  his  domestic  relations, 
and  esteemed  and  trusted  as  a  friend." — Special  Committee  of  Bd.  of  lid. 

"Mr.  President :  T  wish  to  add  to  what  others  have  said,  my  high  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Doolittle  as  a  man,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  faithful  public  servant  ;  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  chiefly  in  the  legal  profession,  in  which  I  have  known  him  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  have  always  found  him  strictly  honorable  and  faithful  to  duty, 
true  to  his  word,  and  ever  ready  to  be  generous  and  kind  to  others.  The  encomiums 
pronounced  upon  his  services  in  this  body,  and  his  integrity  and  honesty  as  a  citizen 
are  richly  deserved ;  in  his  death  the  public  service  has  lost  a  valuable  official,  and  the 
community  a  worthy  and  upright  citizen." — Mr.  Martin  A.  DeJany.  former  Pros,  of  Bd. 

"My  respect  and  esteem  for  our  departed  friend  were  due  to  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth.  He  was  something  more  to  me  than  mere  friend  or  neighbor,  he  was 
a  brother  in  the  strong  ties  of  fraternity." — Hon.  De  Witt  C.  Cregier,  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago. 

"He  was  more  than  a  good  lawyer;  he  was  an  able  jurist." — Gen.  Jos.  B.  Leake, 
Atty.  for  the  Bd. 

In  presenting  the  volume  his  father  says : 

"It  having  been  my  fortune  to  associate  for  many  years  with  men  whom  the 
world  calls  great — Presidents,  Senators,  Generals.  Judges  and  Statesmen — I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  one  word  in  his  memory.  From  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  1 1 i  - 
character  and  capacity  I  may  truly  say  :  I  have  never  known  a  human  being  of  purer  char- 
acter or  of  higher  and  nobler  purposes,  nor  have  I  ever  known  one  who,  upon  the  in- 
stant, in  public  speech,  or  in  private  conversation,  could  state,  analyze,  discuss  and 
illustrate  any  great  questions  of  public  or  of  private  concern,  in  words  more  clear  and 
concise  than  he." 

In  Feb.,  1890,  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  made  by  his  sister  Sara,  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  placed  in  the  main  hall  of  the  school  named 
in  memory  of  him.  It  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  Board  and  later  was  re- 
ceived in  the  schools'  assembly  hall  by  the  teachers  and  500  pupils  with  appropriate 
speeches  by  the  Pres.  and  members  of  the  Bd.  Tn  his  presentation  address  Judge 
Frank  Baker  stated  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Doolittle  was  one  that  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  remember.  Tt  was  an  example  of  great  talent,  of  high  endowments,  with- 
out  the   admixture   of  unworthy   habits   and   feelings.  CH. : 

a.  Sterling  Matteson  b.  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  30,  1871  :  d.  at  Chicago  Sept.  18, 

sm.  yr. 

b.  James  Reuben  b.  at  Chicago  Mar.  10,  1872:  res'd  New  Orleans,  La.:  journalist; 

m.  at  Racine  Oct.   1,  1892,  Frances  Golsen. 

Ch. :  I  James  Ralfe  b.  in  Chicago  Jan.  7.  1894;  res.  '08  in  Cincinnati,  attend- 
ing school;  II  Frances  b.  June  26,  1895;  at  school  '08  in  N.  Y.  City. 

c.  Clara  Sterling  b.   Dec.  g,   1873;  m.   May    11,    1901,  Harry   R.    Parsons,  lawyer; 

sett,  in  Chicago,  but  res.  '08  at  Glencoe,  111. 

Ch.:  I  Wm.  Sterling  b.  Nov.  26,  tqoi  ;  II  Clarissa  Matteson  b.  July  13,  1903; 

III  Critchell  b.  July  9,   1908. 

d.  Mary  Matteson  b.  Mar.  5,  1876;  m.  Aug.  7,  1897,  John  Stirlen,  lawyer,  in  Chi- 

cago; res.  Riverside,  111. 
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Ch. :  I  John  Alexander  b.  Oct.  8,  1898;  attends  school  '08  in  St.  Louis;  II 
Paul  Matteson  b.  July  4,  1900;  III  Donald  b.  Oct.  6,  1906. 

4058.  iv.  Silas  Wright  b.  Aug.,  1847;  d.  1111111.  at  Racine  Aug.,  1876. 

4059.  v.  Mary  Myraette  b.  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1849;  m.  at  Racine  May 
24,  1877,  Albert  Allin  Arnold,  b.  on  Isl.  of  Corfu.  He  d.  at  Providence  1882,  and  she 
m.  2]  Oct.  16,  1883,  Wm.  Jas.  Burge,  M.  D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  they  re- 
side '08.  He  was  b.  at  Nickford,  R.  I.  Apr.  12,  1831,  s.  of  Rev.  Lemuel  and  Elizab.  F. 
(Thaw)    B.  CH. : 

a.  Dorothy  Brenton  b.  Mar.  31,  1886;  grad.  '08  at  Brown  Univ. 

b.  Sara  Doolittle  b.  Sept.  21,  1889;  grad.  '08  at  Classical  High  School  in   Provi- 

dence. 

4060.  vi.  Sara  L.  b.  at  Racine  Feb.  29,  1852:  m.  there  May  20,  1879  Edwin  H. 
Pease  b.  in  Mo.  Aug.  12,  1840.  He  d.  at  Racine  Jan.  24,  1890.  She  m.  2]  at  Racine 
Sept.  13,  1895  John  Prindle.  He  d.  and  she  res'd  with  her  father  at  Mr.  Pleasant  near 
Racine ;  res'd  1902  at  Richardton,  N.  Dak.  and  '08  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  ch.  : 

a.  Harold  Tapley  b.  July,  1880.  d.  Gladys   May  b.  Jan.   1887. 

b.  Edwin  Hatfield  b.  Sept.  13,  1881.     e.  John  G.  Meachem  b.  May  27,  1888. 

c.  James  Warburton  b.  July,  1883.       /.   (dau.)   by  2d  m.  b.  Aug.,   1896. 

1904. 

Corydon  Doolittle  (Reuben),  b.  June  3,  1820;  m.  Laura  Bristol;  d. 
Nov.,  1849,  a-  29- 

1906. 

Myraette  Doolittle  (Reuben),  b.  Dec.  4,  1825,  at  Wethersfield  Spgs.. 
N.  Y. ;  m.  there  June  25,  1844,  John  Goldesbrough  Meachem,  M.  D.,  b.  at 
Axebridge,  Eng.,  May  27,  1823.  He  d.  Feb.,  1896,  in  Racine,  Wis.,  where 
his  widow  still  resides.  He  was  s.  of  Rev.  Thos.  and  Elizab.  (Goldes- 
brough) M.,  who  rem.  1831  to  N.  Y.  from  Eng.  John  grad.  in  medicine 
at  Castleton,  Vt.  1843.  An  article  prepared  for  the  Warsaw  Hist'l  Soc'y 
by  Miss  Julia  Putnam  and  pub.  1898,  says: 

"John  G.  Meachem,  M.  D.,  settled  in  Warsaw  in  the  spring  of  1850.  He  came 
from  Linden,  Genesee  Co.  (N.  Y.),  where  he  had  been  practicing  medicine  and  sur- 
gery five  years.  He  was  27  years  old  and  had  gained  at  that  early  age  the  reputation 
of  a  skillful  and  successful  doctor.  By  his  industry  and  economy  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase a  house  and  to  provide  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  enlarged  practice 
in  his  profession.  His  suavity  of  manner  inspired  confidence  immediately.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life  in  Warsaw,  it  was  natural  for  one  to  ask  of  another :  'What  do 
you  think  of  our  new  Dr.?'  Many  times  I  have  heard  an  answer  like  this:  'He  just 
walks  right  into  your  heart  and  you  cannot  help  yourself.'  He  soon  became  a  lead- 
ing physician  ;  was  successful  in  building  up  a  large  practice  in  a  short  time.  He  was 
quick  to  see  and  to  act,  and  by  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  helped  a  patient  to  a  like 
state  of  mind,  which  we  all  know,  is  half  in  most  cases  of  illness.  His  tender  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  though  he  might  be  obliged  to  perform  a  painful  operation,  was 
quieting  in  a  marked  degree.  He  was  conscientious  in  promptly  responding  to  calls, 
and  always  careful  lest  anyone  should  suffer  from  his   neglect  or  indifference.     Es- 
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pecially  to  the  poor  he  was  kind  and  generous,  giving  attendance  and  medicines  and 
the  cheer  of  his  presence  unsparingly  without  thought  of  payment. 

"He  also  had  the  rare  faculty  of  securing  payment  for  attendance  without  giving 
offence.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  a  difficulty  between  him  and  a 
debtor.  He  was  just  and  generous,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  old  and  young.  Every- 
where, and  in  all  the  relations  of  his  busy  life,  one  recognized  in  him  the  Christian 
gentleman.  In  society  he  was  the  life  of  any  company.  His  hearty  laugh  was  good  to 
hear. 

"In  his  western  home  (Racine)  he  was  loved  and  respected,  not  only  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  as  a  friend  and  neighbor.  He  served  very  satisfactorily  as  Mayor  of  the 
city.  In  all  good  enterprises  he  was  interested,  and  promptly  lent  his  influence  to  push 
to  completion  any  public  improvement.  About  the  year  1874,  by  his  efforts  and  gifts, 
a  hospital  was  founded  in  Racine,  and  which  is  maintained  and  in  successful  operation 
today."  ch.  : 

4061.  i.  John  Goldesbrough  b.  Linden,  N.  Y.  June  10,  1846;  m.  Dec.  20,  1870  Eliza, 
dau.  of  Eldad  and  Harriett  (Underwood)  Smith.  John  grad.  at  Rush  Medical  School; 
practiced  at  Racine.  ch.  : 

a.  John  G.  b.  Aug.  9,  1873;  studied  at  Racine  College:  grad.  1897  at  Rush  Med. 
School. 

b.  Florence  Eliza  b.  May  2,  1878;  d.  Dec.  21,  1884. 

4062.  ii.  Myraetta  Doolittle  b.  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  Dec.  14,  1850;  d.  at  Racine  July 
20,    1866. 

4063.  iii.  Sarah  Elizabeth  b.  May  4,  1857 ;  d.  at  Racine  May  3,  1870. 

1907. 
Delia  Doolittle  (Reuben),  b.  at  Wethersfield  Spgs.,  N.  Y.,  June  29, 
1831  ;  m.  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1851,  Marquis  Fargo  Cutting,  s.  of 
Jonas  and  Lovina  (Fargo)  C.  He  was  b.  at  Warsaw  July  5,  1825;  served 
in  Civil  War;  d.  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  July  14,  1892.  They  res'd  at 
Somers,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  where  first  5  ch.  were  b.  His  widow  res.  '07, 
at  Racine,  Wis.  ch.  : 

4064.  i.  Corydon  Doolittle  b.  at  Somers,  July  28,  1852;  clerk;  Episcopalian;  Dem. ; 
drowned  July  23,  1880,  at  Berlin,  Wis. 

4065.  ii.  Delia   Doolittle  b.   Nov.  29,   1854;  teacher  in   Racine  pub.   schools   '02. 

4066.  iii.  Mary  Doolittle  b.  Sept.  13,  1856;  student;  d.  Nov.  II,  1874  at  Racine. 

4067.  iv.   Myraette  Doolittle  b.  Oct.  30,  1858;  d.  Oct.  4,  1866  at  Somers. 

4068.  v.  Sarah  Doolittle  b.  Oct.  ii,  1861 ;  m.  at  Racine  Oct.  16,  1S79  Benj.  R. 
Bones,  s.  of  Thos.  and  Katherine  (Frey)  B. ;  agriculturist;  Episcopalian;  res.  Mt. 
Pleasant  near   Racine  '03.  ch.  : 

a.  Katherine  Herkimer  b.  Oct.   10,   1880;  senior  in  Univ.  of  Chicago  '03. 

b.  Benj.  Roland  b.  June  II,   1885;  student  '03. 

1908. 
Adaline   Doolittle    (Ambrose),  b.   Jan.   15,   1814;  tn.   Dennis  Searls  and 
d.  Sept.  17,  1883.     They  had  6  ch.  but  only  3  were  living  in  '02. 
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4069.  i.  Sarah. 

4070.  ii.  Orlando. 

4071.  iii.  Charles,  only  one  living  '08,  res.  Fayette,  la. 

4072.  iv.  Ellen. 

4073.  v.  Roy. 

1911. 
Thankfull   Doolittle    (Ambrose),  b.  Jan.  8,   1820,  m.  Lem.   Stevens:  d. 
Feb.  16,   1843.     They  had  3  ch.,  two  of  whom  were  living-  in    02. 

She  m.  2d  Solomon  Cleckner  of  Webster  City.  ch.: 

4074.  i.  Katharine,   res.   '08  at   Webster   City. 

4075.  ii.  James,  res.   '08  at  Webster  City. 

1912. 
Adin  Kendrick  Doolittle  (Ambrose),  b.  Feb.  15,  1823,  at  Hampton,  X. 
Y.  He  m.  Apr.  22,  1845,  at  Wethersfield.  X.  Y.,  Caroline  Parrey,  b. 
there  Jan.  10,  1828,  dau.  of  John  W.  and  x\ntha  (Kellogg)  P.  They  rem. 
in  May,  1845,  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  in  1847  rem.  to  Albany,  Wis.,  hot. 
farm  from  gov't  and  lived  on  it  till  June,  1869;  then  sold  and  rem.  to 
Webster  City,  la.  to  180-acre  farm  and  res.  on  it  in  '02.  They  then  had 
32  descendants,  incl.  gt.  gr.  ch.,  with  only  2  deaths,  and  had  been  m.  57 
yrs.  In  1902  they  visited  their  ch.  in  San  Francisco.  Their  8  ch.  were 
then  living.     He  d.  Feb.   18,  1907.  ch.  : 

4076  i.  Inez  Eliza  b.  in  Monroe,  Wis.  Mar.  26.  1850;  m.  in  Albany.  Wis.  Dec.  5, 
1868,  Sam.  Wjti.  Wade,  farmer,  Repub. ;  members  of  Christian  chh. :  res.  02  Wool- 
stock,  la.  He  was  b.  in  Leeds,  Eng.  Aug.  18,  1837;  served  3  yrs.  in  Co.  F.  31st  Wis. 
Vol..   inf.  in  civil  war.  CH. : 

0.  Myrta  Janette  b.  Aug.   12,   1869  in  Webster   City.   la. :   m.   there  July  28,   1887 
Frank  H.  Cummings ;  farmer  '02  at  Clarion.  Ta. 
Ch. :  Howard:  Hilda;  Ray;  Ralph:  Earl;  Wayne.     Res.  '08  at  Osage,  la. 

b.  Louis  John  b.  Jan.  31,  1872;  d.  at  Webster  City,  Feb.  21,  1890. 

c.  Irving  Edward  b.  Mar.  29,  1879;  farmer;  res.  '04  Woolstock.  la. 

4077  ii.  John  Melville  b.  in  Albany,  Wis.  Dec.  25,  1825  ;  m.  in  Webster  City  Sept. 
11.  1873,  Harriet,  dau.  of  Edson  and  Mary  (Kellogg)  Allen;  farmer  near  Webster 
City  '02.  CH.: 

a.  Bertha  Lorena  b.  Webster  City  Mar.  20,  1875:  m.  Nov.   17.  1897  C.  E.   McCon- 
nell ;   farmer  '04. 
Ch. :  Veda  and  Vera    (twins);  Thelma.     Res.   '08  WT-City. 

4078  iii.  James  Edwin  b.  July  25,  1855  in  Albany;  merchant;  res.  '02  Alameda, 
Cal.,  m.  in  Webster  City  Sept.  12,  1875  Ida  Ellen  Bailey,  dau.  of  Geo.  E.  and  Eliza  J. 
(Moore)    B.  b.  in   Bellville,  O.   Mar.  2,    1857.  CH- : 

a.  Edna  Inez  b.  in  Madera,  Cal.  Feb.  20,  1880:  m.  in   Alameda  Feb.   17,   1901   Jos. 

J.    Boliths;    farmer;    res.    '04  Oleander,   Cal. 

b.  Leslie  Edwin  b.  June  8,  1882;  merchant  at  Alameda  '04:  a  fine  young  man 
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They  have  one  child  and  res.  '08  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

4079  iv.  Antha  Jenette  b.  at  Albany  June  30,  1857 :  m.  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  Feb.  26, 
1880  Geo.  s.  of  Mortimer  and  Margaret  (McDonald)  Phelps;  farmers;  res.  '02  at  San- 
ta Clara,  Cal.     He  was  b.  at  Shingle  Spgs.,  Cal. 

40S0  v.  Alma  Adaline  b.  at  Albany  Feb.  22,  1861 ;  m.  at  Webster  City  Feb.  25, 
1880  M.  A.  Connell  Dunbar;  farmer  '04  at  W.  City. 

Ch. :  Marcus;  Jessie;  Bernice;  Beryl;  Ethel;  Harold;  Kenneth.     Res.  '08  W-City. 

4081  vi.  Cary  Maria  b.  at  Albany  June  2,  1863;  m.  at  W.  City  Dec.  10,  1882  Geo. 
W.  s.  of  Chas.  and  Mary  (Tunkey)   Smith,  farmer  '02  at  W.  City.  ch.  : 

a.  Chas.  Adin  b.  Sept.  12,  1883;  farmer  at  W.  City,  la.  '02. 

b.  Carrie  May  b.  Dec.  20,   1886;   student  '02. 

c.  Hattie  Grace  b.  July  17,  1888;  student     '02. 

d.  Lesta  Fern  b.  Jan.  8,  1892;  student    '02. 

4082  vii.  Wm.  Wade  b.  at  Albany  Nov.  21,  1865 ;  m.  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Lena 
Friesbach.     He  was   '02   clerk  at   Stockston,   Cal. 

Ch. :  Gladys  and  Alice.     Res.   '08  at   Stockton. 

4083  viii.  Harry  Milton  b.  at  Webster  City,  la.  Apr.  30,  1872;  m.  there  Jan.  27, 
1899  Winefred  Bosworth.     He  was  '02  farmer  at  W.  City. 

Ch. :  Gerta ;  Lois ;  Leon  and  Wayne.     Res.  '08  W-City. 

4084.  ix.  Albert  died. 

Harry  res.  Nov.  '08  with  mother  in  Decatur  Co.,  la. 

4085.  x.  Olive  m.  and  res.  '08  in   Oklahoma, 
xi.  Earl  res.  Nov.,  '08  at  Webster  City. 


i9J3- 
Socrates  Doolittle    (Ambrose),  b.   Dec.    10,    1825;   m.   twice.      His    1st 

wf.  bore  8  ch.,  of  whom  6  were  living  '02.     His  2d  wf.  had  4  ch.,  all  alive 

'02.    He  res.  then  at  Webster  City,  la.    He  d.  Dec.  31,  1907. 

His  1st  wf.  was  Olive    Kellogg  of  Albany,  Wis.    His  2d  wf.  was  Mrs. 

Jennie  Carmikle  of  Webster  City.  ch.  (i  m.)  : 

4087.  i.  Mary  m.   1]    Wm.  Bass.     She  m.  2]    John  Thompson;   res.  Nov.  '08  at 
Webster  City,  la.     R.  F.  D.  No.  2.     Ch.   (1  m)  :   Mate;  Esther;  Harris. 

4088.  ii.  Esther  m.  Levy  Harris;  res.  '08,  W.  City;  have  8  ch. 

4089.  iii.  Elnora  m.  W.   Sinclair   of  W.   City.     No  ch. 

4090.  iv.  Ida  m.  John  Frakcs  of  Woolstock,  la.;   have  3  ch. 

4091.  v.  Clayton  m. ;  res.  Nov.,  '08,  Webster  City;  have  2  ch. 

4092.  vi.  Ernest  m. ;  res.  Nov.,  '08,  in  Decatur  Co.,  la. 

1914. 
Dewey  S.  Doolittle   (Ambrose),  b.  Nov.  11,  1829;  m.  and  had  six  ch., 
who  were  living  '02.     He  d.  Jan.  9,  1891. 
His  wife  was  Caroline  Hayse. 

4093  i.  Ellen   m.   Albert   Bankes.     Ch.:   Chas.;  Cora;   Allie;    Maud;    Laura;   Ma- 
ble;  Edna;  Hubart;   Jessie;    Franklin. 

Ellen  and  husband  res.  '08  at  Eagle  Grove.  la. 

4094  ii.  Martha  m.  Hubert  Allen.    Ch. :  1. d.  y;  2.  Celia  m.  S.  Fa.rchdd  and 

has  2  ch.  Daisy  and  Lial. 
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Martha  and  husband  res.  Nov.  '08  at  Webster  City,  also  bros.  Chas.,  Frank  and 
sis.  Addie.     Their  mother  is  living  Nov.  '08. 

4095  iii.  Charles  m.  Christia  Barn.     Ch. :  Alta  ;   Mary ;  Ervie. 

4096  iv.  Frank  m.  Hattie  Franks.     Ch. :  Arthur  ;  Loid ;  Orval ;  Elvira  ;  . 

4097  v.  Ada  m.  Oscar  Schnover.     Ch. :  Ah  in. 

4098  vi.  Addie  m.  Fred  Pringle.  Ch. :  Geo.;  Earl;  Vern ;  Hazel;  Harold. 

I9I5- 
Mary   Frances   Doolittle    (Ambrose),   b.   at  Hampton,   N.   Y.,  Aug.   II, 

183 1 ;  m.  at  Hume,  N.  Y.,  to  Asher  P.  H.  Grover,  July  5,  1848.     She  d. 

Jan.  3,  1896.     He  was  b  at  Eagle,  Wyo.  Co.,  X.  Y.,  May  10,  1827;  d.  at 

Valley,   Neb.,  Jan.  3,  1896,  a.  68.  ch.  : 

4099  i.  Caroline  Olive  b.  at  Eagle,  Catteraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10.  1849;  m.  Oct. 
7,  1875  David  Howell  Peck,  res.  '04  at  Bel  Grade.  Neb.  ch.: 

o.  Mary  Matilda  b.  at  Elliott,  la.  Nov.  17,  1879. 
b.  David  Edwin  A.  b.  at  Elliott  Dec.  24,  1888. 

4100  ii.  Joel  Albert  b.  at  Eagle,  Dec.  20,  1851 ;  m.  1]  Aug.  12,  1877  Hannah  Jane 
Donaldson  b.  Feb.  20,  1855.  She  d.  Nov.  22,  1887  at  Goldfield,  la.,  where  they  res'd. 
He  m.  2]  Aug.  19,  1888,  at  Goldfield,  Barbara  Knutson.  She  was  b.  at  Dodgeville, 
Wis.  Mar.  9,  1852.  ch.   (i  m)  : 

a.  Frances  Jane  b.  Dec.  15,  1878. 

b.  Geo.  Lee  b.  June  17,  1881 ;   d.  Sept.  2d,  a.  2  mos. 

c.  Winnie  Fred  b.  Nov.  11,  1883;  d.  May  20,  1901,  a.  17  yrs.  ch.   (2  m)  : 

d.  Alfred  Lawrence  b.   Sept.  6,    1889. 

e.  Edna   Melvina   b.   Jan.   7,   1892. 

4101  iii.  Thankful  Adeline  b.  Albany,  Wis.  Nov.  10,  '55 ;  d.  there  Dec,  '58. 

4102  iv.  Justus  Alonzo  b.  June  10,  1857;  d.  a.  10  days. 

4103  v.  Chas.  Adolphus  b.  Oct.  16,  1858;  m.  Edith  Maxwell  at  Webster  City.  la.. 
Sept.  11,  1881.     She  was  b.  at  W.  City.     They  res'd  there.  ch.  • 

a.  J.  D.  b.  at  W.  City  July  6,  1882. 

b.  Gordon  b.  Dec.  23,  1883 ;  d.  Feb.  4,  1885  a.  13  mos. 

c.  Rubie  b.  Oct.  25,  1886. 

d.  Asher  b.  near  Eagle  Grove,  la.,  July  2"j,  1888. 

e.  Hugh  b.  at  W.  City  June  1,  1897. 

f.  Hughbert   b.   Jan.    14,    1900. 

4104  vi.  Fred  Renza  b.  at  Albany  Oct.  17,  i860:  m.  at  Tehama,  Neb.  Oct.  30. 
1885,  Hattie  E.  Blane  b.  at  Iowa  City,  la.  Mar.  2,  1871.  ch.: 

a.  John  Wm.  b.  at  Tehama  Mar.  10,  1887. 

b.  Carl  Asher  b.  near  Eagle  Grove,  la.  Aug.  9,  1888. 

c.  Allie   Pearl  b.   near  E.   G.   Sept.   10,   1890. 

d.  Maude  Belle  b.  at  Goldfield,  la.  June  20,   1893. 

4105  vii.  Mary  Alice,  b.  near  Albany  Aug.  18,  1862;  m.  at  Phillipsburg,  Phillips 
Co.,  Kan.,  Dec.  2,  1878  Josiah  Downing.     He  was  b.  in  111.  Aug.  8,  1850.  ch.  : 

a.  Fred  Josiah  b.  in  Phillips  Co.,  Kan.  Jan.  26,  1880. 

b.  Permelia  Jane  b.  in  Burt  Co.,  Neb.  Dec.  22,  1882. 

c.  Siddie  Ann  b.  in  Woodbury  Co.,  la.  Sept.  10,  1884. 

d.  Semarcus  Guy  b.  in  Harrison  Co.,  la.  Dec.  25.  1886. 

4106  viii.  Christian  Asher  b.  in  Webster  City.  la.  Apr.  2.  1867:  m.   Apr     15,   1889 
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Mary  McKnight  b.  in   Neb.  Aug.  25,  1870;  res.  '04  at  Valley,  Neb.,  where  first  5  ch. 
were  born.  ch.  r 

a    Frederick  b.  Mar.  29,  1890;  d.  May  29,  a.  2  mos. 

b.  Julia  Belle  b.  Feb.  4,  1891. 

r.  Franklin  Jay  b.  Oct.  29,  1893. 

d.  Jennie  Elizabeth  b.  Nov.  26,  1895. 

e.  Christian  Asher  b.  Feb.   19,  1898. 

/'.  James  Raymond  b.  at  Webster  City.  Ta.,  May  7,  igoo. 

4107  ix.  Samuel    Mclvin  b.   at   W.    City   Feb.    11.   1869. 

4108  x.  Lillie  Belle  b.  Apr.  10,  1871  ;  d.  at  Waveland,  Ta.  Aug.   1875. 

4109  xi.  Dau.  twin  b.  at  Waveland  Apr.  3,   1873;  d.   .mh.  day. 
4x10     xii.  Son,  twin   b.   Apr.  4,    1873;   d.   sm.   day 

41 1 1  xiii.  Betsey  Ann  b.  at  Waveland  Dec.  31,  1875. 

1917. 
Anjanette  Doolittle  (Munson),  b.  Jan.  8,  T820,  in  Chester,  Warren  Co., 
X.  Y.,  m.  Apr.  30,  T840,  Nehemiah  Park.  She  res.  with  dau.  Ellen  in 
Amherst,  Mass.  She  fell  and  broke  her  hip  in  1898  and  was  unable  to 
walk  thereafter.  However  her  memory  was  as  good  as  ever  and  her  in- 
terest in  current  events  up  to  the  close  of  her  long  life  was  remarkable. 
She  passed  away  Feb.  14,  1906,  Nehemiah  d.  Mar.  6,  1900.  In  55  days 
more  they  would  have  celebrated  their  60th  wedding  anniversary.       ch.  : 

41 1 2  i.  Ellen  Araminta  b.  at  Gainesville.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1841  ;  m.  Elijah  Pad- 
dock Harris  July  26,  i860.  They  res.  '08  at  Amherst,  Mass.  In  1902  they  made  a 
pleasure  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  Holland,  Paris,  Switzerland,  the  Italian  Lakes,  Ven- 
ice, the  Rhine  lands  and  London.  In  Mar.,  '08  they  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
abroad,  visiting  again  most  of  the  above  places,  besides  Germany  and  Scotland.  They 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times  before.  CH. : 

a.  Edward  Park  b.  Oct.  30,  1862;  m.  Sept.  25.  1888  Elizabeth  Rogers  Beach:  no  ch. 

b.  Frederick  James  1).   Mar.   6,   1865;  d.   Sept.  22,    1865 

c.  Harry  Nehemiah  b.  Dec.  6,  1866;   m.   Lottie    Bell    Webster   Dec.   31,   TS90.     Ch. : 

Ruth,  b.  1894;  Charlotte  b.  1900. 

d.  Ella  Annette  b  Mar.  3,   1871  :  m.   Wm.   Beach    Pratt  June  8,    1898.     Ch. :    Mar- 

garet b.   1899;   Elizabeth  b.   1900;   Edward    11.   1).    IQ02. 

e.  Frank  Park  b.  Feb.  8,  1878. 

f.  Wm.  Stearns  b.  June  24,  1879;  d.  July  3,  1879. 

1918. 
Betsey  Araminta  Doolittle    (Munson),  b.  at   Wethersfield   Spgs.,   X.   Y., 

June  28,  1823:  m.  Sept.  x,  T842,  Noble  Morris.     She  d.  and  lie  m.  2d  her 
cousin  Helen   (1920).  ch.  : 

4113  i.  Anjanette  1).   Mar.  3.  [845;  d,   Mar.  21.  1846. 

4114  ii.  Edward    Hubut    b.    July    13,    1855;    111.    Jan.    31,    TS83    Emmaline    Amelia 
i'.rndley.  ch.  : 

a.  Walter   B.  b.  Apr.   17.  1885;  d.    Mar.   28,   1888. 
h.  Edward   B.   b.   Apr.  5,    1889. 

41 1 5  iii.  Emma  Charlotte  b.  Mar.  17,  1858;  m.  Frank  Savage  Sept.  17,  1879.  Ch. : 
Edward    Morris  b.   July    1,    1881. 
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1920. 
Helen  Lucelia  Doolittle  (Chauncey),  b.  Nov.  15,  1828 ;  m.  1]  Tune  20, 
1849,  Geo.  Bancroft  Benedict,  b.  Dec.  6,  1823,  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  s.  of 
Thomas  B.  and  Sarah  (Brewster)  B.  Geo.  entered  Oberlin  Coll.,  but  did 
not  grad.  He  read  law  and  practised  some  yrs.  in  Buffalo ;  rem.  to  Avon, 
i860;  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  wagon  Sept.  26,  1861.  She  m. 
2]  Feb.  24,  1864,  Noble  Morris,  a  merch.  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  who  m.  1st 
her  cousin  Betsey  A.  Doolittle  (1918).     He  was  b.  Nov.  21,  1817.       en. : 

4116  i.  Chas.  Henry  b.  Mar.  12,  1851  ;  studied  at  Lehigh  Univ.,  m.  1]  Sept.  26. 
1876  Allie  Adams  b.  May  1856.  She  d.  Mar.  5,  1881 ;  he  m.  2]  Oct.  12,  1887  Belle 
Crouch.  He  was  a  lawyer;  was  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cape  Town  in  Pres.  Cleveland's 
admin.     He  d.  there  but  is  buried  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.     Ch. :  Emily,  Chas.  A. 

4117  ii.  Nellie  Marion  b.  Sept.  27,  1852;  m.  Apr.  16,  1879  Chipman  W.  McElwain 
b.  Apr.   13,  1851.     Ch. :  Helen  M. ;  Lomira. 

41 18  iii.  Chauncey  Doolittle  b.  Dec.   14,   1855;   d.  Oct.   15,   1858. 

41 19  iv.  Geo.    Chauncey   b.    Oct.    20,    1861. 

1920a. 
Elizabeth  T.  Doolittle   (Abner),  b.  Dec.  20,   1828;  called  "Libbie"  ;  m. 
and  res'd  at  Burton,  O.     She  d.  Mar.  28,   1880.     He  m.  again;  d. 


1895. 

[Note.— Elizabeth's  father,  Abner  Doolittle   (900)  m.  1]   Miss  Williams,  who  d.  in 

1829  and  was  buried  prob.  in  Hudson,  O.     He  m.  2]  and  had  a  s.  Chas.  A.  who 

d.  many  yrs.  ago.     Abner  m.  3d  Eliza  .     They  res'd  some  yrs.  at   Burton.  Geauga 

Co.  O.     She  was  quite  helpless  in  her  last  yrs.    Both  d.  there  and  are  buried  near  cen- 
tre of  cemetery  at  Burton.     He  outlived  3d  wf.  but  d   many  yrs.  ago.]  ch.  : 

4120  i.  Clara  E.  b.  Sept.  16,  1851 ;  m.  Chas.  H.  Bradley;  res'd  10  yrs.  in  Cal.  but 
returned  to  Indianapolis.  Ind.  in  '05,  where  he  is  mgr.  for  Standard  Sewing  Machine 
Co.     Ch.:  Allie  b.  Nov.  18,   1873:  d.  June  22,  1896. 

4121  ii.  Kittie  L,  b.  Jan.  8,   1857;  m. Reed;   res.  '05   in  Indianapolis.     Ch. : 

Louis  P. 

1954- 
Major  General  Charles  Camp  Doolittle  (Matthew),  was  b.  Mar.  16.  1832 
at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  educated  in  Montreal,  Canada,  at  private  schools 
which  he  left  at  15  with  a  good  foundation  in  the  English  branches,  as  well  as 
in  Latin  and  French.  He  then,  1847,  entered  a  wholesale  glass  house  in  N. 
Y.  City  and  remained  11  yrs. 

On  Feb.  28,  1856  he  and  Miss  Emily  H.  Parsons  were  m.  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Chh.,  N.  Y.  City.    She  was  dau  of  Henry  A.  and  Betsey  (Smith) 
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P.  of  Benson,  Yt.,  and  sis.  to  his  sister's  husband.  Henry  was  s.  of  Dea. 
Reuben  and  Margaret  (Granger)  P.,  pioneers  at  Benson.  About  1858  Chas. 
and  wf.  rem.  to  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  where  he  accepted  a  position  as  chief  clerk 
in  a  bank  and  continued  till  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in  1861. 

In  Apr.,  '6i,  he  enlisted  in  4th  Mich.  Inf.  and  was  attached  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  war  record  of  General  Doolittle  is  a  most  excellent 
and  unusual  one.  Probably  no  greater  proof  of  his  worth  as  a  sldier  could 
be  offered  than  the  fact  that  he  entered  the  great  rebellion  as  a  private  and, 
after  4  yrs.  of  almost  continuous  service  at  the  front,  came  home  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  major  general.  On  May  16,  '61  he  was  appt.  1st  Lieutenant 
of  Co.  E.  4th  Mich.  Inf.  and  Captain  of  Co.  H.  sm.  regt.  Aug.  20,  '61.  He 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  18th  Mich.  Inf.  July  22,  '62;  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Volunteers  Jan.  27,  '65,  and  Major  General  U.  S.  Vol.  by  brevet 
June  13,  '65. 

General  Doolittle  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  took  part  in 
the  following  engagements :  Yorktown,  New  Bridge,  the  Seven  Days'  Bat- 
tle, Hanover  Court  House,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines  Mills,  where  he  was 
slightly  wounded,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Turkey  Bend,  Malvern  Hill,  Har- 
rison's Landing,  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  innumerable  skirmishes.  He  served  in 
Ky.  '62-3  and  in  Tenn.  '63-4;  was  at  Danville  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  '63  and 
'64.  In  latter  part  of  '64  he  again  got  on  the  firing  line  and  took  part  in 
the  battles  at  Athens,  Decatur,  Courtland  and  Pond  Springs.  He  was  in 
command  of  Decatur  during  the  first  days  of  successful  defense  of  that 
town  against  Gen.  John  B.  Hood.  The  conduct  of  this  defense  by  Col.  Doo- 
little brought  high  praise  from  Gen.  Thomas. 

At  Nashville  in  Dec,  '64,  a  brigade  was  led  b)  Col.  Doolittle,  who  car- 
ried the  enemy's  entrenchments  and,  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  captured  a 
four-gun  battery  of  light  twelves  in  the  bastion  and  another  of  four  guns  in 
tin-  curtain  with  the  artillerists  and  part  of  the  supports.  The  Confederate 
reports  declare  the  carrying  of  that  salient  caused  the  ensuing  famous  and 
decisive  rout  of  their  Gen.  Hood's  army.  \  month  after  this  brilliant  fete 
Col.  Doolittle  was  made  a  Brigadier  General  of  U.  S.  Vol. 

General  Doolittle  was  in  command  of  Nashville  in  '65  and  of  the  north- 
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ern  district  of  Louisiana  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.     He  was  mustered  out 
Nov.  30,  '65,  at  his  own  request. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  Toledo,  O.,  to  take  charge  of  the  accounting 
dept.  of  the  First  Nat'l  Bank.  In  1871  when  the  Merchants'  Nat'l  Bank 
was  organized,  he  was  elected  Cashier  and  continued  to  acceptably  fill  that 
position  up  to  the  closing  years  of  life,  when  ill  health  compelled  his  retire- 
ment from  active  business.  A  few  yrs.  ago  a  prominent  citizen  of  Toledo 
said : 

"General  Chas.  C.  Doolittle  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  since  the  war.  He  is 
a  fine  looking  gentleman,  with  erect  soldierly  bearing,  an  open  countenance  and  genial 
handsome  face.  His  personal  character  is  spotless,  being  an  earnest,  consistent  Chris- 
tian. In  society  he  is  very  highly  esteemed  and  is  a  fine  musician.  Gen.  Doolittle  has 
been  Cashier  of  one  of  our  leading  banks — Merch.  Nat'l — for  years,  ever  since  its  or- 
ganization and  is  respected  most  highly  by  all  who  know  him.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  under  Gen.  Doolittle  through  the  war,  so  have  known  him  over  30  years. 
I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  him." 

General  Doolittle  joined  the  Grand  Army  in  1867  and  the  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  Ohio  Commandery  in  1889.  In  religion  he  was  a  Presbyte- 
rian and  in  politics  a  Repub.,  casting  his  first  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont  for 
President. 

Considerable  ill  health  came  to  him  in  his  last  few  vears.  A  disease 
of  the  heart  followed  the  inflammatory  rheumatism  which  he  contracted 
while  serving  his  countrv  in  the  Civil  War  and  with  complications  caused 
his  death.  He  d.  at  noon  Feb.  20,  1903.  in  his  apartments  at  the  Hattersley 
Flats,  aged  70  yrs.  11  mo.,  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children.  His  widow  res. 
'08  in  Toledo  at  550  Winthrop  Street.  For  many  vears  General  Doolittle 
had  been  one  of  Toledo's  most  distinguished  citizens. 

The  funeral  was  held  Monday,  Feb.  23rd,  at  2  130  from  the  res.  of  his 
son-in-law,  Alex.  L.  Smith,  2208  Parkwood  Ave.,  Toledo.  Rev.  R.  S. 
Young,  of  Westminster  Preby.  chh..  conducted  the  services.  Toledo  post 
G.  A.  R.,  of  which  deceased  was  a  member,  had  charge  of  the  ceremony  at 
the  grave  and  the  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  was  directed  by  Gen.  J.  Kent 
Hamilton.  A  little  band  of  his  old  comrades  from  the  18th  Mich,  reg't  came 
to  attend  the  last  sad  rites  and  after  the  interment  they  gathered  and  adopted 
the  following  brief  testimonial  to  this  departed  comrade :  *'He  is  not  here ; 
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and  yet  he  lives  in  words  and  deeds  and  aets  of  love."  The  remains  of  the 
veteran  soldier,  citizen  and  businessman  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  lot 
at  Forest  Cemetery. 

On    Fame's    eternal    camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread ; 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round, 

The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead. —  (Capt.  O'llara,  of  Ky.) 

The  (Toledo)  Blade  said  in -part: 

"The  death  of  General  Doolittle  will  cast  a  gloom  among  the  Grand  Army  men 
and  the  older  class  of  citizens.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  by  his  example 
inspired  his  associates  and  acquaintances  to  a  correct  way  of  living.  A  man  of  indom- 
itable courage,  he  was  so  quiet  in  manner  that  few  indeed  ever  felt  the  real  force  that 
was  in  him.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  good  citizen  and  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment  of  his   children." 

"THE  TRIBUTES  OF  HIS  COMRADES. 

"Toledo  Posts,  G.  A.  R.,  at  the  meeting  last  night  adopted  the  following  regard- 
ing the  death  of  General  Doolittle. 

"In  placing  upon  record  a  farewell  to  our  late  comrade,  General  Charles  C.  Doo- 
little, we  desire  to  express  the  profound  admiration  his  comrades  have  always  felt  for 
his  manly  character  and  noble  life. 

"His  military  service  was  long,  arduous  and  important.  From  the  time  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  lieutenant  until  he  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  faithfully 
zealously  and  constantly  did  he  struggle  for  the  cause  in  which  his  mind  believed  and 
his  heart  so  firmly  trusted.  No  duty  was  too  severe,  no  task  too  arduous,  no  sacrifice 
too  great,  if  thereby  the  contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  could  be  advanced. 
In  camp,  on  the  march,  in  the  bivouac  or  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was  always  the  same 
brave  and  fearless,  yet  modest  and  unassuming  Christian  soldier  and  gentleman. 

"He  served  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  many 
campaigns  and  fought  in  many  battles.  He  lived  to  see  the  great  struggle  close  and 
to  realize  in  its  magnificent  end  all  the  anticipations  and  hopes  he  had  at  its  begin- 
ning. 

"General  Doolittle's  military  advancement  during  the  war  was  sure  and  steady, 
but  his  promotion  was  always  earned  by  soldierly  performance  and  merit.  When 
peace  came  he  was  glad  to  sheath  his  sworn,  to  lay  aside  the  general's  uniform  and 
take  his  place  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  where  as  a  citizen  he  could  by 
his  example  and  precept,  by  his  voice  and  inlluence,  continue  his  patriotic  labors  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  More  fortunate  than  many,  perhaps  than  most  of  his  im- 
mediate associates  in  the  war,  General  Doolittle  lived  to  see  the  nineteenth  century 
close  and  the  twentieth  century  begin,  and  with  that  close  and  thai  beginning,  to  wit- 
ness the  wonderful  consummation  of  our  country's  glory  and  fruition  of  those  labors, 
secrifices  and  battles  in  which  he  and  his  comrades  participated  from  '61   to  '05. 

"During  most  of  the  years  since  the  war  General  Doolittle  made  his  home  in  To- 
ledo. Here  he  has  been  universally  loved  and  respected  for  his  public  and  private 
virtues.  Modest,  sincere,  faithful  to  every  duty,  zealous  in  all  good  works,  he  was 
as  noble  a  type  of  the  citizen  as  he  had  been  a  soldier.  His  life  and  character  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends  and  all  who  knew  him.  We  have  all  sympathized  with  him 
in  loving  tenderness  while  during  the  past  few  years  with  uncomplaining  gentleness 
he  has  borne  the  sufferings  of  the  long  illness,  which,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  com- 
munity and  his  comrades  and  friends,  has  at  last  terminated  in  a  final  muster  out.    To 
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look  back  on  such  a  life  is  an  inspiration.  To  see  so  noble  a  career  end  peacefully 
and  quietly,  takes  away  even  from  those  nearest  to  him  much  of  the  sting  and  an- 
guish that  death  usually  brings.  To  the  family  he  so  much  loved  and  who  so  dearly 
loved  him,  we,  his  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army,  who  will  forever  cherish  his  mem- 
ory, desire  most  tenderly  to  convey  our  profound  sympathy  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

J.  K.  HAMILTON, 
JOHN  S.  KOUNTZ, 
JAMES  V.  BROUGH." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  session  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  church, 

Alar.,  1903,  the  following  was  adopted: 

"MEMORIAL. 

"General  Charles  C.  Doolittle  died  at  his  home  in  this  city  February  20th  last 
after  a  long  and  trying  sickness  which  was  borne  with  more  than  usual  patience  and 
christian  fortitude.  A  very  large  part  of  his  active  and  eventful  life  was  passed  with 
this  church  and  people  whose  welfare  during  his  entire  union  with  them,  was  the 
object  of  his  constant  solicitude  and  prayerful  interest.  Brother  Doolittle  came  to 
Toledo  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  bore  a  valiant 
and  conspicuous  part,  and  with  Mrs.  Doolittle  became  a  member  of  Westminister 
church  by  letter,  on  November  1st,  1866 — one  year  after  our  church  was  organized, 
and  he  at  once  entered  actively  into  every  branch  of  its  work  The  Sunday  school, 
the  prayer  circle  and  all  of  the  stated  and  special  meetings  were  punctually  and  reg- 
ularly attended  by  him,  and  were  supported  in  a  fervent  spirit  and  by  actively  partic- 
ipating in  their  proceedings.  For  twenty-six  years — a  period  commencing  December 
2nd,  1869,  and  ending  December  5th.  1895,  he  was  one  of  the  elders  of  this  church, 
and  from  December  15th,  1874.  to  April  5th.  1S94 — being  nearly  twenty  years,  he  was 
the  efficient  clerk  of  the  session,  his  continued  feeble  condition  being  the  cause  for  the 
relinquishment  of  both  of  these  positions.  Steps  of  either  great  or  minor  importance 
for  the  welfare  of  Westminster  were  rarely  taken  (so  the  records  show)  without  either 
his  personal  effort   and  support,  or   his  co-operative   counsel. 

"He  was  fully  identified  with  that  noble  body  of  Christian  men  and  women  who 
founded  our  Westminster  Zion,  and  at  the  end  of  his  days  he  stood  nearly  alone  as 
their  representative  and  to  the  last  maintained  the  honor  of  his  and  their  Lord  and 
Master.  His  religion  was  not  one  of  sentiment  and  emotion  alone,  but  was  also  one 
of  practical  works  and  was  lived  among  his  fellows  with  marked  simplicity  and  with 
such  unquestioned  sympathy  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  all  those  he  came  in  contact 
with  that  he  secured  their  respect  and  commended  to  them  the  Master  whom  lie 
served.  With  it  he  faced  and  endured  for  over  four  years  without  undue  fear  the 
fearful  ordeal  of  a  soldier's  life  and  walked  in  and  out  among  us  so  many  year.-,  exem- 
plifying the  Master's  teaching  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation. 

"The  blessing  promised,  of  God's  abiding  presence  with  the  believer  and  his 
household  has  been  signally  fulfilled  in  the  life  and  in  the  family  circle  of  Gen  Doo- 
little. This  church  and  this  community  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  the  years  that  have 
passed,  by  the  Christian  influences  which  have  been  exerted  on  them  by  the  Doolittle 
household,  which  has  helped  to  mould  so  many  young  lives  into  spheres  of  usefulness 
and  noble  living  and  the  attainment  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
we  feel  assured  by  manifest  fruits  of  the  spirit  air.;  iped   from  this  home,  as 

well    as    by    God's    promised    word,    that    to    General    !>  children's    children, 

Heaven's  favor  will  descend  in  richness  beyond  what  our  Brother  could  have  anti- 
cipated PORTER  PADDOCK,  Clerk. 

R.   S.   YOUNG,   Pastor." 
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ch.  : 
4122L  Charles  Parsons  b.  Mar.  3,  1857  in  N.  Y.  City:  attended  Univ.  of  Mich.  2  yrs. ; 
studied  music  in  Berlin,  Germany,  1883-4.  In  1885  became  teacher  of  Violoncello, 
Harmony  and  Musical  Analysis  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  1900  became 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  &  Grounds  of  Oberlin  College.  From  18Q5  to  1908  has 
been  member  of  the  Oberlin  Common  Council.  He  m.  July  3,  1890,  Amelia  Hegmann 
of  Elysian,  Minn.  In  1896  she  was  Professor  of  Piano  Music  at  Oberlin  Conservatory. 
They  res'd  at  21  Elm  St. 

41 23ii.  Frederick  Girard  b.  Apr.  13,  1859  in  Hillsdale;  early  education  was  in  Toledo 
public  schools.  He  also  made  great  progress  in  violin  music  and  in  1882  went  to  Ber- 
lin for  further  study  of  that  art.  On  returning  in  1883  he  was  made  instructor  in  the 
violin  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  1897  he  was  advanced  to  Professor  of 
Violin  by  the  Oberlin  trustees  and  he  still  holds  that  position.  The  years  1889  and  1905 
were  spent  in  study  abroad.  He  m.  in  1801  Miss  Maude  Tucker  of  Stanton,  Mich. 
In  1896  she  was  Professor  of  Piano  Music  at  Oberlin  Conservatory.  They  res.  '08  at 
278  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin.  ch.  : 

a.  Florence  b.  June  17,   1892. 

b.  Arthur  King  b.  Nov.  15,  1896. 

c.  Robert  Frederick  b.  June  14.  1902. 
4i24iii.  Clarence  Stanton  b.  June  15,  186 — :  d.  y. 

4i25iv.  Alice  b.  at  Burr  Oak,  Mich..  Nov.  12,  1863.  In  1866  the  family  rem.  to  To- 
ledo, where  she  attended  the  city  schools.  Her  course  at  Lake  Erie  Sem.  was  inter- 
rupted after  one  year  by  ill  health.  She  was  m.  Dec.  9,  1886,  to  Alexander  L.  Smith, 
a  lawyer  of  Toledo,  s.  of  Rev.  Johiah  Smith,  a  Preby.  minister  of  Columbus,  O.  Alice 
had  an  artistic  nature  and  was  especially  gifted  in  music.     Her  mother  writes: 

"She  was  endowed  with  a  lovely  character  which  endeared  her,  not  only  to  her  im- 
mediate family,  but  made  her  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  .  .  On  Mar. 
28,  1906,  after  a  lingering  illness,  this  beautiful  life  was  closed  and,  surrounded  by 
loved  ones,  her  gentle  spirit  took  its  flight  from  earth,  leaving  sorrowing  friends  to 
mourn  her  loss."  ch.  : 

a.  Arthur  Osborn  b.  Oct.  13,  1886  at  Toledo;  d.  Apr.  13,  1888  at  Bonne  Terrc,  Mo. 

b.  Donald  Parsons  b.  Nov.  14,  1888  at  Toledo. 

c.  Emily  Hannah  b.  Aug.  26,   1891   at  T. 

d.  Elizabeth  Doolittle  b.  Dec.  31,  1893  at  T. 

4126V.  George  Curtis  b.  Feb.  21,  1867  at  Toledo,  where  he  attended  public  school.  At 
16  he  hot.  a  job  printing  office,  which  he  conducted  2  yrs.  while  attending  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  besides  Prepartory  Dept.  and  college  freshman  year.  He  took 
sophomore  and  half  of  junior  yr.  at  Princeton,  then  returned  to  Oberlin  and  grad. 
1890.  He  took  Junior  and  Senior  Theological  course  at  McCormick  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago and  the  middle  year  at  Yale  Divinity  School.  He  grad.  in  1893  and  on  Apr.  27th, 
sm.  yr.  m.  at  Minneapolis  Miss  Caroline  Sabrina  Shaw,  who  had  grad.  with  him  at 
Oberlin  in  1890.  She  was  b.  July  27,  1866,  at  Jackson.  O.  dan.  of  Rev.  and  Liva  A. 
(Tupper)  Shaw.  Caroline  prepared  for  college  in  Cottage  Sem..  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
grad.  in  the  classical  course  at  Oberlin  iSqo.  then  taught  2  yrs.  at  Ballard  Normal 
School.  Macon,  Ga.,  as  Assistant  Principal.  Tn  1892  she  and  her  mother,  who  also 
had  a  fine  education,  spent  some  time  in  travel  in  Germany.  Her  father,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister  d.  some  yrs.  before. 

It  had  long  been  an  ambition  with  George  and  his  wf.  to  devote  their  lives  to 
foreign  missions.  They  were  appointed  to  go  to  Syria  by  the  Am.  Bd.  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  on  May  20,  1803.  three  wks.  after  their  wedding  they  sailed  from  N.  Y. 
City.  They  were  3  yrs.  in  Sidon,  4  in  Deir  el  Komr,  2  in  Zahleh.  In  1901  he  had 
been  Treasurer  of  Lebanon   station  7  yrs ,  paying  each  month  the   75   teachers   who 
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taught  1600  mission  children.  Mrs.  D  enthusiastically  assists  her  husband  in  the  work, 
visits  the  many  stations  with  him,  examines  school  children  and,  as  a  leader  in  wom- 
en's meetings  aids  greatly  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  uplift.  Letters  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  on  the  work  in  Syria  published  here  are  most  interesting  and  inspiring. 
Writing  to  Woman's  Work  for  W\omen  in  1901.  from  Deir  el  Komar,  Syria,  he  gives 
the  following  glimpse  of  their  daily  problems : 

"In  a  sense  hardly  appreciated  in  the  homeland,  where  division  of  labor  appor- 
tions to  each  worker  something  in  which  he  may  excel,  the  missionary  is  the  servant 
of  all.  He  is  at  the  nod  and  beck  of  a  motley  constituency,  who  bring  into  the  circle 
of  his  activities  the  greatest  variety  of  duties.  He  is  consulted  upon  themes  theolog- 
ical, medical,  legal,  fiancial,  ethical,  commercial,  social,  educational,  family,  scientific, 
historical,  architectural  and  practical,  in  his  house,  on  the  road,  on  Sundays  and  on 
week  days,  by  officials,  tradesmen,  farmers,  teachers  and  all.  When  he  wouid  write 
a  serman  then  must  he  make  accounts  with  a  visiting  teacher.  When  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  vigorous  plans  for  tent  touring  then  the  cook  appears  with  a  grievance  and 
a  resignation.  Or  he  is  preparing  a  homily  on  liberality,  and  a  well-to-do  individ- 
ual calls  to  plead  for  the  reduction  of  one  pound  on  his  son's  yearly  fee  at  the  board- 
ing-school. 

"High-born  ideals  wage  a  losing  warfare  against  the  myriad  pigmy  duties  of  every- 
day life.  He  may  be  inclined  to  literary  pursuits,  but  finds  that  his  library,  like  him- 
self is  a  nomad,  horse-back  homiletics  being  much  in  vogue.  At  home  his  parlor  is 
open  to  social  callers,  his  study  is  a  place  for  business.  Then  there  are  the  misS1onary 
children,  bless  them!  just  like  other  children  at  home,  and  a  little  more  so.  They  are 
a  product  of  the  home ;  no  kindergarten,  no  public  schools,  no  parks,  no  fond  uncles 
and  aunts  to  take  care  of  them.  Ill  health,  too,  sometimes  overtakes  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary.    .     .  .  , 

"In  short,  missionary  life  is  a  process,  not  an  act.  It  grows  with  the  passing  days. 
It  may  be  likened  to  some  edifice,  whose  several  stones,  beams  and  rafters,  each  laid 
with  toil  and  care,  often  wrongly  laid  and  needing  to  be  changed  and  smoothed  and 
polished  unite  to  make  a  useful  structure,  it  may  be  even  a  king's  palace.  The  casual 
observer  as  he  views  this  building  from  afar,  admires  its  proportions  and  design.  But 
does  he  think  of  the  toil  and  care  expended  in  laying  every  stone  and  stretching  every 

"Is  it  not  in  place  to  ask  church  members  to  remember  before  God  the  foreign 
missionary  in  his  every-day  life?  The  Year  Book  of  Prayer  for  Foreign  Missions  is 
excellent  but  just  add  each  day  a  silent  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  'in  the  unmentioned  small  duties  which  so  largely  fill  their  time 

~  Rev  Mr  and  Mrs.  Doolittle  came  home  to  the  U.  S.  in  May,  02,  for  their  first 
year's  furlough.  During  this  time  he  delivered  to  various  audiences  the  following 
stereopticon    lectures : 

1.  Triumphs   of  the   Cross   in   Syria. 

2.  Our  Missionaries  in  Syria. 

3.  Missionary  Saddle-Talks. 

4.  Education  and  Industries  in  the  Orient. 

5  The    Land   of  the    Minaret. 

6  A   Tale   of  Two   Cities    (Damascus   and  Jerusalem). 

7'  Rambles  Among  Ruins  in  the  Levant  (Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Saraceni^Cnisader  Remains  in  Massive  Stone-based  on  Mr.  Doolittle's  recent  book, 
Forbidden  Paths  in  the  Land  of  Og,  pub.  by  Revell  in  1900. 

In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  returned  with  renewed  energy  to  the  work  m  Zahleh, 

Syria.  .      . ,    .  ,     o     • 

a.  Charles  Tupper  b.  June  6,  1896  in  Abeiah,  Syria. 
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b.  Alice  Turner  b.  Oct.  5,  1897  in  Deir  el  Komr,  Syria. 
4i2yvi.  Elizabeth  Smith  b.  Nov.  11,  1868  at  Toledo,  where  she  attended  public  school. 
At  16  she  went  with  her  parents  to  Germany  for  a  year.  Having  an  unusual  musical 
voice  she  studied  at  this  time  with  one  of  the  foremost  music  teachers  in  Berlin.  On 
returning  she  continued  her  training  in  N.  Y.  City  and  later  again  in  Berlin  with  the 
result  that  she  was  soon  in  demand  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer.  In  her  early 
years  she  had  been  soprano  in  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Toledo.  She  was  m.  in  1893  to  a 
businessman  of  Toledo,  Albro,  s.  of  Albro  and  Esther  Blodgett  of  Claremont.  N.  H. 

ch.  : 

a.  Frederick  Doolittle  b.  in  Toledo  Dec.  1894;  d.  in  Apr.  . 

b.  Henry  Parsons  b.  Feb.  20,  1896  at  Toledo. 

c.  Albro,  Jr.  b.  Mar.  17,  1903  at  Toledo;  d.  Feb.  26,  1906  in  Berlin. 

1958- 
Jane  Elizabeth  Doolittle  (Matthew),  was  b.  in  Montreal  Nov.  23,  1840. 
Parents  rem.  to  N.  Y.  City  in  1846-7.  On  Feb.  5,  1862,  she  was  m.  at  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  to  Chas.  B.  Parsons,  bro.  of  her  sis.-in-law.  He  enlisted  in  Co. 
E.,  4th  Mich,  in  '6i  ;  was  made  2d  lieut.  before  his  reg't  left  the  state  and 
commissioned  capt.  in  '62.  He  remained  in  active  service  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  till  Mar.,  '63,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  sur- 
geon's certificate  of  disability.  In  '64  they  rem.  to  North  Hampton,  Mass., 
and  he  took  charge  of  a  lead  mine  there  till  '67,  when  they  went  to  Riverside, 
Mo.,  to  manage  the  St.  Joe  lead  mine — now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  U. 
S.  in  which  he  is  a  large  stockholder.  Mrs.  P.  is  a  very  busy  woman  with 
many  demands  on  her  time  for  directing  household  and  social  affairs.  In 
1902  they  purchased  his  grandfather  Smith's  est.  at  Benson,  Vt.,  and  set 
about  furnishing  up  the  house  a  century  old  to  make  it  their  home  3  mos. 
each  year.     She  is  an  interested  member  of  the  D.  A.  R  ch.  : 

4128  i.  Jessie  Hastings  b.  at   Hillsdale  Mar.  24,    1864. 

4129  ii.  Mabel  Turner  b.   North   Hampton   Oct.  4,    1866:   m.   Aug.   7,    1899   Dr.   Geo. 

Knapp  of  Vincennes,   Ind..   a  specialist  in  treatment  of  eye,   ear,   nose  and 
throat.     Ch. :  Jane  P.  b.   1900. 

4130  iii.  Harry  Camp  b.  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.   Dec.   10,   1868;  d.   Oct.   14,  1869. 

4131  iv.  Roswell  Doolittle  b.  at  Bonne  Terre  Julv,  1870;  d.  Oct.  24,  1871. 

4132  v.   Bertha  Shepherd  h.  at  B.  T.  Sept.  2.  1873. 

4133  vi.  Roscoe  R.  Smith  b.  B.  T.  Oct.  5,  1875;  took  C.  E.  course  at   Princeton  Col- 

lege; has  gone  into  father's  office  at  B.  T.  and  will  follow  the  lead  business. 
He  m.  Miss  Ruth  Ball  Rider,  dau.  of  Braman  R.  of  Clayville,  N.  Y. 

4134  vii.  Chas.  B.,  Jr..  b.  at  B.  T.  Jan.  10,  1877;  d.  Dec.  II,  1879. 

4l35viii.  Gerard  Stanton  b.  B.  T.  June  8,  1881  ;  has  taken  a  position  in  the  M.  R.  & 
B.  T.  R.  R.  He  m.  Miss  Florence  Hope  Bowman  Apr.  14,  1903,  dau.  of 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Bowman  at  St.   Louis. 

(end  of  part  vii) 
December  1908. 
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